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To the REvo. M WILLIAM SILAW. 


8IR, 


CoxsiDpERING our former intimacy, you will, no 
doubt, be ſurpriſed to receive a Letter from me which 
has undergone the formality of a ſqueeze in the 
preſs. That ſurpriſe, however, can hardly equal 
mine on reading your late publication, entitled © An 
« Inquiry into the a” 49s of the Poems aſcri- 
« bed to Offian,” © * 

Aſtoniſhing as it muſt appear to the Highlanders, 
the exiſtence of their poetry is not a new ſubject of 
controverſy among ſtrangers. That littleneſs of ſoul, 
which gives birth to national prejudice, has thrown 
its illiberal veil over the accuſtomed penetration and 
equity of our friends in the South. The intimacy of 
the Highlanders with theſe poems, placed the ſubje& 
in ſo clear and ſelf-evident a point of view, that it 
required a more eminent degree of coolneſs, than 
that which marks their national charaQer, to —_ 
with temper upon it. 

The days of miracles are with the years that are 
paſt. The knowledge of languages is not to be ac- 
quired iuſtantaneouſly. The Highlanders found, 
however, that nothing leſs would convince their 
neighbours of the exiſtence of their poetry. They 
were therefore under the neceſſity of ſitting. down 
contented with one ſubſtantial conſolation, that they 
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knew themſelves entitled to an honour which ſtran- 
gers could not believe due to them. 

Had matters continued in this ſituation, neither 
the public nor you would have been troubled with 
any remarks of mine on the ſubject, as it requires a 
degree of ability of which I am not poſſeſſed, to con- 
vince prejudiced minds of the exiſtence of any thing 
which they confeſs they cannot perceive. Suppoſe a 
blind man, through ſome whim or prejudice, ſhould 
take it into his head that no ſuch colour as red exiſt- 
ed, and that the Britiſh troops were all clothed in 
black; whoever would attempt to convince him of 
his miſtake, would certainly be at a loſs for argu- 
ments. If forty thouſand witneſſes were produced to 
authenticate the fact, the blind man would anſwer, 
That all the ſeeing part of mankind had entered into 
a combination to impoſe on him, and that he was 
determined not to believe one of them. 

The ſubject now, however, Sir, wears a diffe- 
rent aſpect. You have for ſome years made repeat- 
ed attempts to paſs for a man+of Celtic literature. 
Your ſuppoſed acquaintance with the ſubject has 
therefore provoked a reply, which has been with-held 
from thoſe, who in dther EN muſt be conſidered 
as your ſuperiors. 

A native of the Highlands i is the only perſon who 
could force me to enter the rugged paths of contro- 
verſy on this ſubject. I therefore little expected that 
ſo ungracious a taſk ſhould ever have fallen to my 
ſhare: but you have dragged me into a conteſt, the 
iſſue of which you will probably have little reaſon to 


boaſt of. I enter upon it, however, without feeling 


any emotions of that diffidence and timidity, which 
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I have experienced in every other literary eſſay. Bril- 
liancy of talents, and extenſive penetration, are not 
neceſſary for the preſent undertaking. The cauſe of 
truth is ſimple and uniform. Before impartial judges 
it can be ſufficiently ſupported by a feeble advocate; 
and readers of a different deſcription I neither mean 
to addreſs nor regard, 

When I hear a perſon, who is unacquainted with 
the language, manners, and genius of the Highlan- 
ders, call in queſtion the exiſtence of their poetry, I 
can liſten without being aſtoniſhed, and endeavour 
to point out the error without being agitated ; but 
when you, Sir, a native of the iſle of Arran, a gen- 
tleman of ſome literary knowledge, the inventor of a 
Gaelic grammar, the compiler of a Gaelic dictionary, 
a clergyman of the eſtabliſhed churches both of Scot- 
land and England, fign your name to a publication, 
boldly afferting, that poems, which I have ſo often 
heard you rehearſe and admire; never had exiſtence; 
my faculties of reaſoning are bewildered in confu- 
ſion, and I cannot diſtinguiſh whether my RE 
ment or indignation predominates. 

I ſhall admit for once, as true, what I know to be 
falſe, that your laſt publication is ſupported by truth; 


and yet draw concluſions, the equity of which your 


warmeſt friends will not venture to deny. | 
After having repeatedly, in your two firſt publi- 
cations, enlarged on the beauty, ſtrength, and energy 
of the Gaelic language, and the compoſitions which 
it contains, you have iſſued a third, to inform man- 
kind that you have been impoſing on them all this 
time; to aſſure them that none of theſe pretended 
beauties ever exiſted ; and that you had proſtituted 
[ A 2 your 
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your literary honour and reputation to procure 2 
lirtle money. How the lovers of truth, in both na- 
tions, will view you after ſuch a tranſaction, I ſhall 
not pretend to determine; but I humbly apprehend 
it will be with a very. different ſenſation from that 
of envy. | 

Since, by granting you the queſtion your own way, 
you would ftill remain in a ſituation very mortifying 
to an haneſt' mind; I ſhall therefore do you all the 
juſtice in my power, by ſtating your actions in their 
true colour, and try how much that will mend the 
matter. In relating what has paſſed between us on 
this ſubject, I ſhall pay more regard to the ſimplicity 
of facts than to the flowers of rhetoric. 

When you began your perambulation through the 
Highlands in ſearch of compoſitions to furniſh mate- 
rials for a Gaelic dictionary, your literary friends in 
Edinburgh were very ſolicitous far your fucceſs, and 
bad no doubt but you would have met with ſeveral 
pieces of which we had not formerly been poſſeſſed; 
as we knew by experience what a fertile ſoil you had 
to work upon, had: you been induſtrious. We had 
ſoon, however, the mortification to learn from ſome 
of our correſpondents in the Highlands, that ſubſcrip- 
tions, and not ancient poetry, were the object of your 
attention. When you was within a ſmall diſtance of 
Mr Mc«Nicols, a gentleman told you that his knaw- 
ledge in the language was extenſive, his collection 
valuable, and his eagerneſs to promote every work 
tending to illuſtrate the antiquity of his native coun- 
try warm and ſpirited; and recommended ſtrongly to 
you to call upon him, and offered himſelf to accom- 
pany you to his friend's houfe. Theſe apparently in- 
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viting circumſtances, however, could not prevail on 
you to ſee Mr M*Nicol. Time bas now fully ex- 


Dy plained the cauſe : Mr M*Nicol was the literary op- 
= ponent of Dr Johnſon; you had then formed a ſcheme 

0 of attacking the Doctor on his weak ſide, by ſtrength- 
a 


ening his prejudices againſt Scotland, in the hope of 
obtaining promotion in England through his inte- 
reſt. 


When you returned to Edinburgh, I inquired with 


| the great eagerneſs what ſucceſs you had had in collecting 
their pF, Gaelic poetry? you anſwered, Not near ſo much as 
the you had expected. I expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe; and, ha- 
8 _ ving learned your mode of travelling, highly diſappro- 
ey ved of it; as you had not penetrated into the interior 
parts of the country, but paraded before a ſervant 
the along the poſt- roads. I remarked, that you ought to 
OP have preferred the cottage of the bard, to the palace 
ds in of the chief, for a time; and aſked what you was to 
and ſay to the Celtic literati of London? You anſwered 
veral ſarcaſtically, that you would tell them that Mr 
fed Macpherſon had carried all the poetry out of the coun- 
had try. I replied, that when you thought proper to 
: had make ſuch a declaration publicly, I would be ready 
lame to prove the contrary; and, that you might have no 
ſerip- reaſon of pleading ignorance, I then offered to pro- 
* duce you natives of the Highlands reſiding in Edin- 
ce of burgh, who would rehearſe Gaelic poetry for a twelve- 
_— month from memory, who were fo totally illiterate, 
m—_ that they did not know the uſe of an alphabet in any 


language. You agreed to ſee ſome of them; I ſent 
for Alexander Cameron, taylor, a native of Locha- 
ber, whoſe mind may juſtly be termed a library of 
Celtic poetry. You ſtopped your intended journey 
, E to 


words to the ſame eſſect, And even I who now preach to you, may 
« be inſtantly called hence; down he dropt in the pulpit! The 
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to London for ſome weeks; during which time this 
man attended you at your lodgings, rehearſing, whilſt 
you wrote, ſuch of the poems of Offian as had not 
formerly come into your hands, for which you paid 
him one ſhilling per day. Now, Sir, you may look at 
your own ſubſcription to a publication, boldly aſſert- 
ing that no ſuch poems ever exiſted ; and paſs what 
compliments you think proper on yourſelf, as an ho- 
neſt man, and a preacher of the Goſpel of Truth“. 
Before your return to London, you diſcovered 
ſtrong marks of being much chagrined and diſap- 
pointed 


* I have heard an anecdote of Mr Shaw during his late oorgrication 
through the Highlands, which is probably better authenticated than 
the fas with which he has decorated his pamphlet. Having under- 
taken to preach to a congregation in the neighbourhood of Glaſgow, 
the ſubje of his diſcourſe was the uncertainty of human life, At the 
height of a paroxyſm of rhetoric, having uſed the following words, or 


whole congregatian were ſurpriſed, alarmed, and affected, till it was, 
upon examination, found, that the whole was mere action in our inquirer. 
When he arrived at Campbeltown in Argyleſhire, he attempted the ſame 
trick upon the congregation there; but, unfortunately,t he fame of the 
former impoſture had outrun the impoſtor himſelf ; he was, therefore, 
permitted to recover at leifure of his fit; which he ſoon did, and, re- 
ſuming his diſcourſe, created emotions in his hearers very different from 
the ſeriouſneſs of his ſubject. But though this juggling trick was only 
looked upon with contempt and laughter among the more enlightened 
part of his countrymen in the South, it was conſidered in a very ſerious 
view in the North; which, together with Shaw's aukward, impudent, 
and fooliſh demeanor in other reſpects, occaſioned that cold reception 
which is ſo much the object of his reſentment. All theſe things con- 
ſidered, it was no wonder that the Highlanders ſhould depart, in regard 
to him, from their characteriſtieal hoſpitality ; and that, to uſe his own 
words, he'*** wandered from iſland to iſland, wet, fatigued, and uncom- 
** fortable.” But they, perhaps, thought, that a man who had ſuch a 
T cady knack at dying, was indifferent about livinge 
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pointed at the ſmallneſs of your liſt of ſubſcribers to 
the Gaelic dictionary. That it was not equal to your 
expeCtation, or a proper reward for a perambulation 
of three thouſand miles, as you aſſert in the preface, 
I ſhall not pretend to deny ; but you ought to have 
remembered, that a diſappointed author is not a very 
ſtrange phenomenon in theſe days. 

Irritated by diſappointment, and not meeting with 
that encouragement to which you thought your me- 


it entitled, you ſcrupled not openly to aſſert, That 


ſince the Highlanders would not encourage your per- 
formance, you knew well what would ſell : That 
you were determined to write, and did not chooſe to 
exhibit where there were no ſpectators: That any 
impreſſion of a publication denying the authenticity of 
Oſſian's poems, and abuſing the Scots, would ſell in 
London. I deſired you to reflect what an appearance 
you would make when your publication was proved 
to have truth for its opponent. You replied, that 
the Engliſh would never believe any ſach thing; and, 
as for the Scots, they were poor, and you did not care 
a farthing for them. But as this was faid, as I ima- 
gined, with a view only to hum the good people of 
England, by propofing to gratify their prejudice a- 
gainſt the Scots, at the eXpence of their own pockets, 


I conſidered them only as words of courſe; indeed it 


was not to be imagined that I could think you feri- 
ous, after the repeated encomiums which I have ne 
you pronounce on Gaelic poetry. 


In this ſtate of mind, however, you ſet off for "RAS 


don, with an avowed-.intention of publiſhing: falfe- 
hoods and impoſing on the Engliſh, i in the . of ac- 
A 4· WG quiring 


"reaſon to boaſt of ſuch a convert. 


your inſolence, in making him the butt of your buf- 


© Oo. J 
quiring ſome intereſt there; being ſenfible you were 
univerſally hated and deſpiſed in this country. 
Compelled to leave the church of Scotland, it was 
not to be imagined that a man of your charaQer 
would find any ſcruples of confcience in joining the 


next community in which you could get money. But 
the venerable clergy of England have no very great 


I muſt here pay a compliment to your ingenuity at 
the expence of your integrity, by acknowledging that 
you have adopted the moſt prudent plan poſſible for 
a man in your fituation. You was intimately ac- 
quainted with Dr Johnſon; you knew his prejudices 
againſt Scotland, and the keen animoſity which ſub- 
ſiſts between him and Mr Macpherſon ; you attacked 
the Doctor on his weak fide, and obtained a com- 
plete victory over him. 

I would not be ready to ſuſpedt that the Author of 
the Rambler could ſupport a falſehood, knowing it 
to be ſuch. But the ſturdieſt moraliſt is ſeldom poſ- 
ſeſſed of fortitude totally to reject what he earneſtly 
wiſhes to be true. Had your averments in this pam- 
phlet really been ſupported by truth, the Doctor 
would have had great merit in protecting one whoſe 
love of truth had gained a victory over the amor pa- 
trig. He, however, perhaps thought them ſo; the 
integrity of his intentions in that caſe was equally 
laudable. The Doctor's great learning and genius 
are ſufficient to cover a multitude of little foibles: I 
cannot therefore help expreſſing my aſtoniſhment at 


foonry; and impoſing on him under the maſk of 
Ffacndſhip, e on purpoſe to induce him to provide for 


yo u. 
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you. Such being avowedly your intentions, I hope 
to acquire ſome merit with the Doctor for opening 
his eyes to the impoſture. If he will attend to the 
authorities which I ſhall produce, I have no doubt of 
convincing him that you have followed the conſtant 
practice of every cringing ſycophant, by whiſpering 
into your patron's ear, not what you knew to be true, 
but what you imagined would pleaſe him. 

Such, to my certain knowledge, are the motives 
which induced you to undertake your late publica- 
tion. As J am fully convinced every page is written 
in direct oppoſition to the firm eſtabliſhed conviction 
of your own mind, the recollection of our former in- 
timacy was too feeble to oppoſe the duty which I owe 
to truth, my native country, and my own moral 


character, by allowing ſuch falſehoods to paſs unde- 
tected, 


I am, Sir, 
EDINR. ? 


Oct. 18. 1781. 
Your former correſpondent, 


' JOHN CLARK. 
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Mx Shaw's INQUIRY. 


R WILLIAM SHAW, author of the“ In. 
% quiry into the Authenticity of the Poems 
ce aſcribed to Oſſian,“ is a native of the iſle 

of Arran, where a dialect of the Gaelic tongue is uſed, 

ſo corrupt in the words, and ſo vicious in the pro- 
nunciation, as to be almoſt unintelligible in the other 

Weſtern Iſlands and oppoſite continent of the High- 

lands, where the language is ſpoken with elegance and 

purity. Having obtained the common education given to 
perſons intended for being miniſters of the church of 

Scotland, he was admitted a clergyman in that church; 

and becauſe he had no immediate chance of a living 

in it, he went to London, where he was employed 
for ſome time by a merchant, a native of Scotland, in 
the tuition of his children. During the time Mr Shaw 
was thus employed, he turned his thoughts to the ma- 
king ſome figure in Gaelic literature, as the means of 
recommending himſelf to the patronage of ſome of his 
countrymen who had eccleſiaſtical preferments in the 

Highlands to beſtow. He accordingly publiſhed pro- 
poſals for printing by ſubſcription a grammar of the 
Gaclic language; and, through the ſupport of ſome 

| gentlemen _ 
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gentlemen, natives of the Highlands, reſident in 
London, obtained a conſiderable number of ſub- 
ſcribers. This circumſtance encouraged him to 
propoſe to write a dictionary of the Gaelic; a work 
much wanted, and defired, by the admirers of that 
ancient tongue. 

But when the grammar, written by Mr Shaw, made 
its appearance in public, it was ſoon perceived, that, 
from his ignorance in the firſt principles of the lan- 
guage, nothing was to be expected from a dictionary 
compoſed by ſuch unſkilful hands. His Highland pa- 
trons in London became, therefore, indifferent about 
the propoſed work, and the ſubſcription for the dic- 
tionary went on very languidly and coldly. Mr Shaw, 
however, having left the ſervice in which he was em- 
ployed in England, reſolved to make a tour through 
the Highlands of Scotland to obtain ſubſcribers. 
Unluckily for his project, the reputation of his gram- 
mar had run beſore his application for patronage to 
his dictionary; and the former was by no means 
calculated to procure encouragement to the latter. 
Beſides, the manners of the man were not ſuch as 
were requiſite to gain the friendſhip or eſteem of 
thoſe to whom he applied; he therefore met with 
very little ſucceſs in his joutney. His profeſſed de- 
ſign to reſcue, what he called the dying language of his 
country, recommended him, however, to a nobleman 
in the North, ſo far as to obtain from him the pre- 
ſentation to a living i in the Highlands, of about 501. 
yearly value, 

Mr Shaw having entered on the functions of his 
miniſtry, ſoon found that he was by no means agree» 
aule;t to his pariſhioners. His forward manner, and 
uncouth 
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uncouth addreſs, gave diſguſt to many; whilſt the 
provinciality of his dialect rendered his diſcourſes 
almoſt unintelligible to all. Under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, it is natural to ſuppoſe he ſoon became tired 
of his new preferment; and he returned to London, 
where he reſumed the plan of his dictionary, which 
he had in a manner laid aſide on account of the very 
little encouragement he received for the proſecution 
of his deſign. He applied to the Highland Society 


in London for their ſupport; which they collectively 


refuſed, both from their opinion of Mr Shaw's want 
of abilities and knowledge for ſuch a work, and that 
ſome gentlemen of talents in Scotland had under- 
taken to write a dictionary of the Gaelic, that would 
merit, in every way, their patronage. Some indivi- 
duals, however, gave their names to Mr Shaw, 
which enabled him to print a book which he called a 
Galic dictionary. 

When the book, under the name of the Galic 
dictionary, was publiſhed, it evidently appeared, that 
the diſtruſt generally entertained of Mr Shaw's abili- 
ties and knowledge was perfectly well-founded. In- 
ſtead of adhering to the dialeQ ſpoken in the High- 
lands of Scotland, he had thrown into his work all 
the words he could collect from vocabularies of the 
different dialects of the Celtic, particularly that which 
is uſed in Ireland. To give an appearance of novelty 
to his book, he ſeems to have coined many words, to. 
be met with in no dialect whatſoever of any lan- 
guage either ancient or modern. Upon the whole, 
there perhaps never appeared a work ſo unworthy of, 


or ſo unlike, its title; for there are whole pages of 


Mr Shaw's dictionary which do not contain three 
words 


( 16 ) 


words anywiſe ſimilar to the Scotch Gaelic. The 
impoſition, in ſhort, was fo glaring and impudent, 
that the author fell at once under the contempt and 
ridicule of every man coverſant in the Gaelic who was 
at the trouble of examining his book. ä 

Diſappointment and reſentment operated very 
powerfully on Mr Shaw's mind. His hopes of pa- 
tronage in Scotland had been extinguiſhed. He had ; 
quarrelled with his pariſhioners and a living of fifty 5 0 
pounds a-year was not ſufficient to gratify his ambi- F 
tion and pride. He therefore reſolved to quit the 7 
church of Scotland entirely, and to take orders in : 
that of England, As he had failed in his attempt 
to flatter Scotch vanity, he reſolved to convert 
Engliſh prejudice to his own advantage, by unſaying 
and unwriting what he had /aid and written in 
favour of the ancient poetry and gy ot his na- 
tive country. 

The colouring of the above Picture of Mr Shaw is 
neither overcharged, nor are the features of his con- 
duct miſrepreſented; as is well known to many hun- 
dreds of perſons of credit both in England and in Scot- 
land. Without ſuch a detail of facts, it would be 
difficult to explain to the reader what motives could in- 
duce a man to deviate, as much as Mr Shaw will appear 
to have done, not only from truth, but from his own 
former written, printed, and publiſhed declarations. 
The fact is, that he himſelf had the folly to declare 
to ſeveral perſons, That as there was no ſale for 
Gaelic literature, he would write ſomething againſt 
that literature, which he was certain would ſell; and 
that ſo he would receive from the prejudices of the 
Engliſh, what the dene of his countrymen the 

Scotch 
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Scotch had denied. This circumſtance, joined to 
the vanity of being patroniſed by Dr Johnſon, whoſe 
inveteracy to the tranſlator of Oſſian's poems is un- 
conquerable, led our worthy clergyman aſtray from 
the direct track of truth, to the devious paths of 
malignant fiction and unauthoriſed romance. 

Having premiſed theſe facts, I ſhall now proceed 
to the inveſtigation and detection of the various 
falſehoods ſcattered up and down through Mr Shaw's 
pamphlet. In almoſt every page, he gives us a piece 
of intelligence which might have been delivered once 
for all, viz. That Mr Macpherſon had impoſed upon 
the public, by giving his own compoſitions in Eng- 
liſh as tranſlations from the Gaelic language :—That 
the Highlanders of every denomination endeavoured 
to ſupport the impoſition: —That the principal men 
of character and learning in the Highlands had ſigned 
their names to a falſehood, and got Dr Blair to write 
in defence of it: and—That every Scotchman love 
his country better than truth. 

In place of taking up the reader's t time with an 
oſtentatious diſplay of argument, or a critical minute. 
neſs in tracing out the contradictions in this pam- 
phlet, concerning the tranſlations from the Gaelic 
publiſhed by Mr Macpherſon, I fhall fimply narrate 
what conſiſts with my own rann erer on 
this ſubjeQ. ; 

'The epic poems of Fingal od Camry I hav never 
heard rehearſed by any fingle Highlander, in the ſame 
arrangement in which Mr Macpherſon has publiſhed 
them. By different perſons I have frequently heard 
almoſt every paſſage in theſe two poems, with no 
more . from the tranſlation than what the 
— genius 
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genius of the language required, and not near ſo 
much as there is between the different editions of 
theſe poems in the different parts of the Highlands. 
This variation was well accounted for by Mr Shaw 
himſelf, beſore he thought it his intereſt to diſguiſe 
the truth +. 

The Highlanders who zebencſs theſe poems at pre- 
ſent, divide them into as many different pieces, as 
Mr Macpberſon has divided them into books. As his 
ſearch after ancient poetry has been many years 
prior to mine, he might have found perſons who 
could rehearſe more of theſe two poems than I have: 
or, whether he has found manuſcripts containing 
them, or introduced the epiſodes from different pieces 
of Gaelic compoſition, I ſhall not pretend to ſay. But 
this I can aver, that they are familiar to the Higb- 
landers, although not in the direct arrangement in 
which he has placed them. He might, however, bave 
collected them from different perſons, and exerciſed 
his own judgment afterwards in joining them, with- 
out being either branded with the appellation of a 
forger himſelf, or thoſe, who gave their teſtimony to 
what they knew to be true, a with collu- 
ſion and impoſture. 

From theſe circumſtances, however, our inquirec 
has taken the liberty of drawing very unwarrantable 
inferences. Although he uniformly pronounces every 


pa- 


+ This (the variation of meaſure) is eaſily accounted for, by ſhew- 
Ing that all compoſitions have hitherto been orally repeated, which by 
different perſons will ever be differently performed; whereas, had 
theſe pieces been written, every oue would have repeated them alike. 
Even Os$81AN's PotMs could nat be ſcanned; for every reciting bard 
pronounced ſome words differently, and ſometimes ſubſtituted one word 
for another.“ SXAW's Analyſis of the Gaelic, p. 131- 
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paragraph, not only of Mr Macpherſon, but of every 
other tranſlator from the Gaelic, to be an impoſition; 
yet the poems of Fingal and Temora, are thoſe which 
he ſeems particularly to ſtrike at. Mr Shaw ſays, 
% Many were the ne ſceptics as to the poems 
« of Fingal and 'Temora,” p. 2. Oſſian, who was 
« a real character, although not the author of Mr 
« Macpherſon's Fingal and Temora, p. 61. Were 
« I to call upon him (Mr Smith) to produce the 
«-Gaelic of any forty lines, in either Fingal or Te- 
« mora, he could not produce them,” p. 42. 

The variation we have ſpokew! of in the 'arrange- 
ment of theſe two poems, is all the foundation Mc 
Shaw had for the preſent publication. How far it 
can operate towards a total annihilation of the Gaelic 
poetry now exiſting in the OOO ſhall be oy to 
the public to determine. | 

- Had our author POTTY Mr Macpherſon in in a pro- 
per manner, and where he was really liable'to' ſome 
degree of cenſure, he would have met with my moſt 
hearty concurrence. | Had he informed the public of 
what he has often acknowledged to me in private, that 
the tranſlator: of Oſſian has really curtailed and left 
out a great part of thoſe poems which he has intro- 
duced as epiſodes, he would then have ſpoken the lan- 
guage of an honeſt man, and aſſerted what he well 
knows himſelf, and a thouſand others can prove. The 
Maid of Creca, for example, an epiſode in Fingal, in 
my poſſeſſion, is a large complete poem of itſelf, and 
extends to ſome hundred lines, all ares are” omit- 
ted in the tranſlation. | | 

- 80 much did Mr Shaw W the i of 
theſe poems, that he preſſed me to print propoſals for 
* 2 B a 
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a general collection of them as well as of: others, and 


to arrange the whole. ſimply as they are rehearſed by 
the people, without:makirigg them up into epic pieces; 
which accordingly. I didi "The originals” and tranſla- 
tions were to have been' publiſhed in ſeparate! vo- 
lumes. Mr Shaw hiaelf, with the greateſt enthu- 
ſiaſm, voluntarily under took to procure ſubſeribers for 
me in England; and wrote me ſeveral letters on that 
ſubjett from Londun, affuring me, in the moſt poſi- 
tive manner, of his ſucceſsa But inſtead bf perform- 
ing what he had thus ſpontaneouſly undertaken, the 
very next part of: his: conduct towards me was, to 
hold me forth as an impoſtor in his pamphlet; in 
which character I foot ſaw! myſelf attempted to be 
expoſed-in the periodical papers of England. 

The reader, who. does not know me, may poſſibly ſuſ- 
pect my word. But, if he will take the trouble. ta 
demand them, he may. fee in my poſſeſſion, the ori- 
ginal letters of Mr Shaw, in his e 
addreffed to me; an this ſubject. 5 

be next thing which offers itlelf to our able. 
ration; is manuſcripts. Why nat produce. and pub- 
6 liſh the manuſcripts?ꝰ is the conſtant: cry thraugh 
every page: —pyet, if the whole were produced, and 
publiſhed; our author gives us to underſtand he would 
conſider them only as tranſlations fram the Engliſh. 

When I produce the originals; in my on hand- wri- 
ting, taken down from the mouths of illiterate coun- 
trymen who rehearſe them, Mr Shaw anſwers, that I 
have tranflated them from the Engliſh, and read them 
to thoſe perſons, until they have learned to repeat 
poems of great length, and without one word of va- 
riation. When theſe perſons affer to ſwear, that 

they 
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they could repeat thoſe poems twenty years before I 
was born, Mr Shaw replies, that they are Scorchmen, 
and that their oaths deferve no regard :=— for a re- 
6 ſpectable miniſter (p. 91.) offers to produce as 
« many witneſſes as Mr Shaw pleaſes, to ſwear to 
«4a falſehood, knowing it to be ſuch,” and & ano- 
« ther gentleman (p. 87.) offers to ſwear to a falſe- 
« hood.“ If 1 ſend to an hundred perſons, i in the 
moſt remote corners of the iſles, who have never been 
within an hundred miles of me, and they rehearſe 
theſe poems, to any perfon appointed to heat them, 
Mr Shaw will ſay, that there has been a colluſion, 
and that no Scotchman, Ener himſelf, can 1 be be- 
heved. HRT nd 

Our Inquirer, 3 bas fixed upon one thing, 
which, be ſays, will ſatisfy him effectually:—If we 
will produce the originalsz in Oſſian's own hand- 
writing, with, proper vouchers that there is no 
& collufion,” he will condeſtend to be converted. 
« How comes it (ſays he), that neither Oſfian him- 
ſelf, nar any cotemporary bard, has reduced them 


dc to writing?“ p. 61. What anſwer does the reader 


imagine 1 ſhould give to a man, Who demands ori- 
ginals in the hand-writing of one who never heard of 
letters! He would certainly think me highly repre- 
henſible, did I honour' theſe demands with any kur- 


ther notice than a contemptuous ſilence. 


Although the evidenee of every Highlander ws 
living (our author alone excepted) is thus laid aſide, 
and every Scotchman rejected as an exceptionable 
witneſs, I was. particularly anxious to ſee what me- 
thod he would fall upon to diſcredit the authenticity | 
of the old Gaelic manuſeripts containing fome of 
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thoſe. poems. Our. anceſtors ſurely could not anti- 
cipate the preſent controverſy, fave or. fix centuries 
ago: no colluſion could, therefore, have been ex- 
pected among. them. This, however, he has endea- 
voured to effect by a bold ſtroke, unmatched in any 
other writer; and with a mode of reaſoning, as ab- 
ſurd, as it is weak, impudent, and fallacious.. . 

It is perhaps neceſſary to inform the reader, that 
Earſe is a name for our language, totally unknown 
to us Highlanders, till we come abroad, and learn it 
from the natives of the Low Country, who apply it 
to our Gaelic, in contradiſtinction to the dialect of the 
ſame language ſpoken in Ireland. The language of the 
Highlanders and Iriſh, the characters they uſe, and 
their mode of contraction in writing, are, ina great 
meaſure, the ſame, and known to both by no other 
name than Gaelic. In qu inquirer's two firſt publi- 
cations, his Analyſis and Dictionary, the word Eanſe 
is not to be found; but in the pamphlet now under 
conſideration, it is introduced about fifty times, and 
the Gaelic of Scotland is never wrote by any other 
name. There is a feeble, but impudent and diſinge- 
nuous, attempt at policy 8 which the mere . 
reader cannot egſily detect. Ebnat eV 

I will take advantage, Cs Mr 8 * the: term- 


Earſe, which prevails in the; Low Country, for the 


Gaelic, and divide that language into two; — the one 
I will call /rifb, and the other Earſe. All the old ma- 
nuſcripts, that are to be ſound in the Highlands, I 
will call Iriſb, ſince the language, character, and: 
contractions, are, in a great meaſure, the ſame.— E 
will maintain, that they contain not the Scotch, but 
the Iriſh poetry and genealogies. I will then cha- 
10 | lenge 
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denge the Highlanders to produce their Farſe manu- 
ſeripts; and as no ſuch language ever exiſted, except 
in the imagination of the inhabitants of the Low 
Country, this will-embarraſs the reader, and wrap the 
ſubject in a cloud which cannot -eafily be diſpelled. 
Henee our author proceeds, “ the manuſcripts in 
< the poſſeſſion of Mr M*Intyre of Glenacha f, Ar- 
'« gyleſhire, are written in the Iriſb character, dia- 
'« lect, and contractions, p. 59. The old ' Gaelir 
% manuſoripts in the poſſeſſion of John Mackenzie, 
«© Efq; ſecretary to the Highland Society of London, 
« are ſaid to be on the ſubject of Iriſh and High- 
« land genealogies, and written in the Iri/b dialect 
« and character,“ p. 84. There certainly never was 
a higher inſult offered to the judgment of mankind. 
Will Mr Shaw preſume to ſay,” that the Iriſh and 
Highlanders ever had a different language, character, or 
contractions? Until he has effrontery enough to make 
ſuch a declaration in public, the reader will not 
ſurely heſitate to apply to this inquirer after truth, 
the appellation which he beſtows on every Scotch- 
man, that he writes with an re en to de- 
ceive. e ng | 

To prove win the power' of contradiction, the 
.difingenuity as well as the groſs ignorance of Mr 
Shaw, on a ſubje& which he pretends to underſtand 
better than any man living, I will lay before the read- 
er the following facts. Mr Mackenzie has authori- 
ſed me to lay, © That Mr Shaw had ſeen the manu- 
e ſcripts in his cuſtody befote the publication of his 
* N had looked at them, and turned over 
| B 3 b the 
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tc the leaves 3 but at that time had read only a few 

« words up and down in different places, but not 

« ane complete ſentence, though requeſted ſo to do 

« by Mr Mackenzie at that time. That fence the 

te publication of his pamphlet, Mr Shaw has again 

« ſeen thoſe manuſcripts, and again read fingle words 

ce in different parts: but upon being prefſed by Mr 

« Mackenzie, in preſence of another gentleman, to 

te try to read a few ſentences, he applied himſelf to 

tc one page of a manuſcript in verſe; and after po- 

« ring about a quarter of an hour, he made out three 

% lines, which related, as read aloud by Mr Shaw 

«- himſelf, to Oſcar the ſon of Oſſian. Upon be- 

« ing aſked how. theſe lines agreed with the doc- 

« trine of his pamphlet? Mr Shaw anſwered, That 

c he believed they were the compoſition of the fif- 

e teenth century, and not of Oſhan,” _-- 

The diſingenuity of Mr.Shaw is as obvious as it is 
de. The manuſcripts left in the poſſeſſion 
of. Mr Mackenzie, were not placed in his hands, as 
containing any of the originals of Oſſian's poems. 

They were only intended to prove, that Mr M. Nicol 

had ſhown to the public, that there ſtill exiſt Gaelic 

manuſcripts written many centuties ago, in contra- 
diction to Dr Johnſon, who precipitately averred, 

that there is not a manuſcript in the Highlands a 

hundred years old. Vide MNicol's Remarks on Dr 

* Johnſon's Tour to the Hebrides, p. 303, et ſeg. 

. We have ſeen above, that his ignorance of the 
Gaelic is ſuch, that he does not know what theſe ma- 
nuſcripts contain. I do not chooſe to follow the ex- 

ba ample of qur inquirer, by holding forth names to the 
public, But I am at preſent poſſeſſed of letters, which 
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I am ready to ſhow, written, by à gentleman of Ire- 
land, who is no native of Scotland, and who, I be- 
lie ve, never was there, lamenting that Mr Shaw 
could not make uſe of the valuable materials put in- 
to his hands, in Dublin, to enable him to write his 
| Gaelic Dictionary, becauſe he could not read one line 
of tbe leltic character. This gentleman is at preſent 


univerſally acknowledged to be in the firſt! rank of 
Celticliterati z and his name would be ſufficient to 


eſtabliſh whatever he-aſffertedy! were I at liberty to 
make uſe of it: /This-&imuſt:deelane;. becauſe it is too 
reſpectable to be written on nnn habn 
of Mr Sha. 

In pi 59. be ſays, Saint the ablpiSedteborgn 
who! can decypher old manuſcfipts; ahd: the; teaſon 
aſſigned is, that he learned it an Ireland. I reſided 
there as many years as Mr Shaw has done Weeks, and 
yet I have. ſeen many in Scotland who can deeypher 
them much better than I can. Mr Shaw's words are 
theſe, „I believe I may ſay it uit heut uanity, I un- 
“ derſtand the language (Celtic) ab well as any man 


mium is repeatedly pronounced on his own ſupetior 
knowledge ; yet the truth at laſt comes out, and be 
acknowledges his ignorance. Bays he, I rumaged 
« Trinity college, had different perſons in pay ho 
C underſtood the characters and contractions, &c.“ 

p. 60. Very mortifying!. to be abliged to hire per- 


ſons for informatibn in a; language of which he had | 


written a Grammar and à Dictionary, and which (a 
ſew pages back) he himſelf knew as: well as any man 
hvingT Bat it is àn old: obſervation, that a certain 
A require —— nu bia 
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Before we finiſh the ſubje of manuſcripts, it is 


neceſſary to take notice of a paſſage which Mr Shaw 
has quoted from Dr Johnſon's Tour to the Hebrides: 
c The editor has been heard to ſay, that part of the 
« poem has been received by him in the Saxon cha- 
tc rafter. - He has then found, by ſome peculiar for- 
cc tune, an unwritten language, written in a charac- 
« ter which the natives probably never beheld? 

Here Dr Johnſon betrays ignorance, incompatible 
with his high pretenſions to letters. There is not a 
man in Great Britain or Ireland, at all converſant 
with old manuſcripts, but knows, that the Saxons, 
Highlanders, and Iriſh, wrote their different lan- 
guages in the ſelf-ſame character. Whether the Iriſh 
and Highlanders had them originally from the Sax- 


ons, or the Saxons from them, is a matter of no mo- 


ment. They are undoubtedly the ſame; and came 
originally from the Romans, who were certainly. the 
introducers of letters into Great Britain; from which 
they were. tranſplanted, with the Chriſtian religion, 
into Ireland. St Patrick, who was a Scotchman, is 
ſaid to have been the firſt who introduced letters in- 
to Ireland; and if that was the caſe, it is probable, 
that the Iriſh, Scotch, and Saxons, received the Ro- 
man letters through the hands of the ancient Bri« 
tons. | E enen Dy = 
Mr Shaw exclaims, * I have the honour to men- 
tc tion the immortal Dr Johnſon as my friend.” Had 
the reſpect, which, throughout his pamphlet, he 
affects to pay the Doctor, been ſincere, he would not, 
ſurely, have thus introduced him, to make him ridi- 
culous. Mr Shaw knew very well, that the Dector 
Bur, 
in 
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in place of throwing a veil over the Doctor's weak- 
neſs, he brings him forward in a manner at which 
Mr Shaw himſelf could not help laughing; and leaves 
it in the power of one, born after he had written vo- 
lumes, to tell him, that he is neither immortal a nor 
infallible. | 

IT truſt it e now l dale Mr Shaw 3 im- 
poſed upon, the public in his repreſentation of the 
Gaelic manuſcripts and poetry. But as the ancient, 
and even modern, ſtate of the Highlands is not ge- 
nerally underſtood, I ſhall: endeavour to lay a ſhort 
ſketch of it before the reader, from which he will 
eaſily ſee ow our ancient young came to be ns 
ved. 28 * . 

When St + Columba, i in the Gxth cont b 
the monks into monaſteries, the Gaelic was the only 
language of Scotland and Ireland; and Roman learn 
ing began to be- cultivated in thoſe monaſteries. As 
there was a conſtant intercourſe between the inhabi- 


tants of both iſlands, as the deſcendants of one com- 


mon pareut, and as their language was materially the 
ſame, it was reduced to writing in the ſame charac- 
ter, and on the ſame grammatical principles, by both. 
The policy of the clergy induced them to confine all 
learning to their own order; by which means they 
not only kept the vulgar in awe, with greater eaſe, 
but often arrived at the moſt eminent civil offices in 
the ſtate. As the genius of Chriſtianity did not, like 


that of Druidiſm, admit of a junction between the 


bards and the clergy, the former were prevented from 
partaking of the advantages ariſing from the cultiva- 


tion of letters. The poetic trade, however, conti- 


"_ not only honourable, but:lucrative. ; As books 


were 
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were unknown to the people, the Tongs of the bards 
became the only amuſement of their leiſure hours. 
The authors were careſſed, honoured, and rewarded; 
by a people enthuſiaſtically fond of the memory of 
their forefathers. As the mind was not ſtored with 
any other ſubject of contemplation except theſe 
poeing, they were learned with a degree of quick- 
nefs, and preſerved with. a purity; which, to perſuns 
aceuſtomed to the ũſſe of | books; is not eaſily coneei- 
vable, His bard was to the ancient chief, what a li- 
brary is to the modern one. Public academies were 
inſtituted for the ſtudy of the poetic.artz and itt is 
not to be imagined, that candidates would be want - = 
ing for ſuch an employment. When the pions 
Chriſtian went on a pilgrimage” to the tomb of his 
favourite ſaint, the bard, with equal enthufiaſm, tra- 
velled to the habĩtation of his favourite poet, to learn 
his. compoſi tions. Wben the compoſitions of one 
country had been acquired, thoſe of another were 
ſougbt after; Ireland and Scotland were Ay 
viited by the bards of each nation. ' . 

Although literature was thus megieQted by aha 
bards, it was induſtriouſly cultivated by the clergy 
of the Highlands and Iſles before the Reformation. 
But the art of printing was unhappily little practiſed 
in our country befoce that period; and the manu- 
ſcripts (a fe excepted) ſhared the fate of the mo- 
naſteries, which nen 0 the aan zeal of 
the times. 

The atodern ſtate of * Bieklands Wadde a hoe 
ſomewhat different, which eaſily outs m_—_ ne- 
pleat of Celtic literature df late 

"9 people vf fortune ſerid/ their children hw 
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very young, to the Low Country ts be eduested; 
who, as the Gaelic language is utterly unknown at 
the univerſities, have not an opportunity of learning 
it with other branches of education. The ends in 
view, and the means uſed, ate the ſame with thoſe of 
the natives of the Low'Country : the parent looks with 
2 wiſhful eye to the Sou TH for the advancement 
of the child. On his knowledge of elaſſical learning 
and the Engliſh language, every promotion through 
life is thought entirely to depend. When his educa- 
tion is completed, he is fixed in ſome profeſſion, the 
knowledge of which takes up his next period of life. 
When he has time to look around him, and reflect on 
the beauties of his mother-tongue, he is too far ad- 
vanced in years to fit down to Rudy che rudiments 
of it; and his indolence is in ſome meaſure juſtified 
by the ſcarcity of books written in it, to which he 
can find acceſs. He is therefore neceſſitated to con- 
tent himſelf with hearing and rehearfing the nervous 
compoſitions it contains; which he can no more re- 
duce to writing, than the unlettered bard can who re- 
peats them to him. Hence poetry, with a few ex- 
ceptions; is neglected by the learned in the High- 
lands. PSAS: mall next ſee wy whom it Is” yo 
Terved. 222 
When the nch fend theit ſous" to the bee 
to ſearch for ſeience, the poor ſend theirs to the 
mountains to look after their cattle. Theſe, as the 
land is not in general favourable to agriculture, con- 
ſtitute the principal wealth of the country ; and, con- 
ſequently, their preſervation becomes the firſt object 
of attention. The mountains on which they feed 
being extenſive, little time is exhauſted in attending 
2 
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them. Leiſure and retirement beget reflection; and 
the mind, undiſturbed by the buſtle of ſociety, has 
full ſcope to look back to the tales of other years, 
The ſcenery in ancient poetry is familiar to the eye; 
and the breaſt, hitherto vacant, is ready ſor its re- 
ception. Thus the inferior ſort of people ſearch for 
perſons who can rehearſe thoſe poems; and they 
learn them with incredible facility. And in this 
manner they acquire an early acquaintance with the 
illuſtrious characters celebrated in the traditions of 

their country. | 
But, to return to the ſubje&t: Mr Macpherſon, in 
an advertiſement prefixed to the originals he has 
publiſhed as a ſpecimen, ſays, * The words are not, 
« after the Iriſh manner, brifled. over with uſeleſs 
ce and quieſcent conſonants, ſo diſagreeable to the 
« eye, and which rather embarraſs than aſſiſt the 
cc reader.”— This drew upon him an attack from 
Colonel Vallancey, who is allowed to be an ingenious 
Celtic antiquarian. The Colonel endeavours to de- 
fend the Iriſh language from the imputation of 
briſtlineſs, in the manner of a gentleman and a ſcholar. 
The paſſage from Mr Macpherſon, with the Colonel's 
criticiſm, is quoted by Mr Shaw with an air of the 
higheſt triumph and ſatisfaQtion. He pronounces the 
difference of orthography uſed by theſe gentlemen to 
be an unanſwerable argument that the Poems of 
Oſſian muſt be ſpurious. Here one cannot peruſe 
| the 


| + It is with a very bad grace that Mr Shaw charges upon others a 
diſagreement in the orthography of the Gaelie, when he often diſagrees 
with himſelf in the ſpelling of the ſame word; as may be ſeen in his 
Dictionary throughout. In Engliſh he cannot make the verb agree 
with its nominative; and in his atempt to tranſlate Galgacus's 

ſpeech, 
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the Colonel's deſence of the Iriſh with greater ſatiſ- 

faction, than he muſt view Mr Shaw's conduct with 

indignation, for bringing this as an argument againſt 

the authenticity of Oſian's Poems, after what he him- 

ſelf had written. Mr Shaw ſays in the 15th page of 
his Analyſis, '*© Unlike the Iriſh, the Scots Gaelic de- 
c lights to pronounce every letter, and is not briftled 
© over with fo many ufeleſs and quieſcent conſo- 
% nants, The Engliſh and the French are infinitely 
« more difficult to pronounce.” Here he makes aſe 
of Mr Macpherſon's own words. Let the reader com- 
pare this paſſage with the preſent publication, and 
withhold the name of Id ros ron from its author if 
he can. One of his aſſertions muſt be falſe, inten- 
tionally falſe too; for they relate not to matter of 
opinion, but are poſitive allegations concerning 2 
language which, he | ſays, he underſtands as well as 
any man living. Yet this very man has the conſum- 
mate aſſurance to hold himſelf forth as a paragon of 
integrity; and the periodical papers of England are 
filled with his praiſe—as ſuch, e him as a 


Was of 7 87 N and truth. as BH 
(OETIEY | e f | | * Great 


ſpeech, he has el Latin. In ſhort, he ſeems to me 
to be acquainted with no language whatſoever, and leaſt of all with 
the Gaelic, which he ſays be underſtands as well as any man living. 
All the ſpecimens he has given of the truth. of his own aſſertion, 
ew that his Gaelic is an heterogeneous gibberiſh of Iriſk'and Engliſh. 
I: may be worth the reader's notice, that he calls his dictionary a 
Scotch as well as Iriſh Gaelic. dictionary. yet he affirms that he has 
adopted che orthography of the ancient Iriſh manuſcripts; that is, he 
has found the Scotch Gaelic vocables in Iriſh manuſcripts. Here is a 
nohle confuſion of ideas, not unworthy of the writer of an rifb dic- 
tionary, though there is a want of preciſion in the expreſſion 2 
able to the accuracy neceſſary to a lexicogtapher. 
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Great part of Mr Shaw's pamphlet is taken up with 
a feeble and fruitleſs attack on Dr Blair's elegant Diſs 
fertation on the Poems of Offian. No facts, however, 
that have the ſmalleſt foundation in truth, are pro- 
duced againſt the Diſſertation z and the reader will 
ſcarcely imagine that the Doctor ſtands in need of 
ſupport from any ocher writer againſt the arguments 
of ſuch an opponent as Mr Shaw. The following 


aſſertions, however; are very remarkable. 


Dr Blair,” ſays Shaw, e of all men living, bas 


< the greateſt reaſon to be diſpleaſed, who has been 


«. impoſed upon, and led to write in defence of a for- 
« pery;” p. 19. Phe Doctor (Blair), how ſtrenu- 
<« oully ſoever he has endeavoured to make them 
appear authentic, mut have” kndwn better ; for 


« fome ſay it is the promiſcuous e of Dr 


« Blair and Mr Macpherſon:“ P. 9962 


- ſhall leave the reader to make his own relle 


tions on thoſe N YR e and nn. then 
if hear g Lolhelreg 501 

But Mr ee and faye, 6 The touchy FE 
« Dr Blair and Profeſſor Ferguſon when Dr Pierey 
« us at Edinburgh, took care to introduce a young 
ce ſtudent of divinity from the Highlands, who re- 
e hearſed ſome verſes, of which Profeſſor Ferguſon 
« ſaid ſuch and ſuch paſſages. in n were hs 
c tranſlation,” p. 46: + fl 

1 have perſonally applied to theſe two lonrhed: 420 
elegant writers; and they have zuthoriſed me to 


aſſure the public, that the whole is, in erery parti- 
T3 cular, 


* This famous grammarian commits vg again grammar 11 
almoſt every page. 


+ Dr Ferguſon has contradicted every word of this in the public 
papers already. 
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cular, a falſehood f. Upon ſuch. authority, thei public 
will-not heſitate to treat the yy Nur the EIT 
it merits... 

Similar to this: fctibn . ta two of theifict 
literary characters of this. age as welt as nation, is 
what Shaw alleges, concerning his interview: with 
Mr Macpherſow on the ſubjecti of the Poems of 
Oſſian. The diſtance of my place of reſidance from 
that gentleman, prevented me from applying to him 
in perſon. I choſe; therefure 10 requeſti a friend to 
wait upon him in London, rather thaw write to him. 
That friend accordingly. calied upon him. in my 
name; and he gave him in ſubſtanbeb the following 
detail. His words were, ast nearly as my friend can 
recollect, . That, ſeveral ygars/ago, Mr Shaw called 
« at his houfe; and introdared ima uithaut either 
c recommendation or priori achuaihtance' whatſo- 
« ever, but merely as a native of ont of the Scdteh 
s iſtes, and a. man who had ſtudied the Gaclici lan- 
« guage. That the avowed: ahject of his: calling 
« was to ſolitit Mr; Macpheoſan's intereſt tim proc 
«© mote a. ſubſcription. for a grammar of the Gacke 
ic language, which he bad written, of bad in eon- 
«| templation to write. That as a ſpecimen af his 
« knowledge: of the Gaelic: language, be leſt for 
« Mr Macpherſon's peruſal and judgment; a tranſla- 
« tion of Mr Pope's Meſſiah; which has been ſinoe 
«. printed, and annexed, by Ms:Shawy to his Gram- 
« mar. That Mr Macpherſon, upon peruſal of this 
10 ſpecimen, conceived a * indifferent opinion 
757 27 Men both 


+ If Mr Shaw withes to clear himſelf of this direct 1 of writing 
a falſchood, he may apply to Dr Piercy, the reſpectable Dean of Cars 
liſle, for his authority to contradict it in public. 
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ce both of Mr Shaw's poetical talents and knowledge 
© of the Gaelic; as the language was the very worſt 
tc dialeCt of the Gaelic tongue, (that ſpoken in the 
c“ iſle of Arran), and the words throughout, miſpelt, 
; cc and ſcarcely intelligible. That Mr Shaw called re- 
4 ce peatedly, but at long intervals, upon Mr Macpher- 
| « fon; by whom he was received only with a cold 
4 « and diſtant civility, which might be underſtood 
; « from his not returning any one of Mr Shaw's vi- 
| « fits. That he does not recolle&; that Mr Shaw 
cc ever preſumed to aſk a fight of his manuſcripts ; 
« and that, even if he had, Mr Macpherſon ſhould 
c not have indulged his curioſity, as he both diſliked 
tc the manners of the man, and knew that he was 
tc not capable of forming any juſt judgment upon the 
« matter. That whatever farther, than what is ſta- 
ce ted above, has been either written or ſaid by Mr 
ce Shaw, relative to perſonal interviews with Mr 
ce Macpherſon, is mere exaggeration, or a fiction 
tc meant to deceive and miſlead the public.” Mr 
Macpherſon alſo authoriſed my friend to declare to 
me, „That the allegation of Mr Shaw, that the ma- 
s nuſcripts in the hands of Mr Mackenzie are the 
cc ſame that were depolited with his bookſeller, by 
&«& Mr Macpherſon, for the inſpection of the public, 
is an abſolute falſehood; as the laſt mentioned ma- 
« nuſcripts have never been out of Mr Macpherſon's 
<< poſſeſſion, ſince he withdrew them from Mr Bec- 
« ket's ſhop, after they had i there for many 
5 months.“ | 
As for my own part, I mention the very names of 
men of literary eminence with reſpect. What then 
muſt I feel, when I ſee a man, diſtinguiſhed for no- 
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thing leſs than for genius, truth, and candour, at- 
tempting to emerge from his natural obſcurity, by an 
open attack upon the moral characters of men, who! 
are an honour to their country; and an, ornament to. 
polite literature; and who, I am convinced, are: as 
much above the reach of my praiſe, as Mr e is 
below their contempt? r 790% Zs cn 3602-1 
Mr Shaw proceeds, ad ſays, A collection. * 
« lately been made up and publiſhed: at Edinburgh, 
<< three years ago, by an ingenious, tranſiator, Mc | 
« Clarke, entitled, The Caledonian Bards. It has been 
« reviewed at London, and adduced as an argument 
« for. the genuineneſs of Fingal. Mr Clarke, when I 
e charged him with it, confeſſed. that it was entirely 
„ made up-. One of the poems. of that collection i 1s 
cc happily ſet off with the title of The Words: of. Moe. 
« The author told me, all he had for the ground- 
« work of it was a Tong calle Jurram nd tPuaidbe, 
« compoſed on a late emigtätlon of the Highlanders 
« to America. In the ſame manner the reſt of the 
C collection was made up. Tt, however, does Mr 
« Clarke's ingenuity credit; although, in general, for 
e the honour of his country, he alſo wiſhes;to carry 
«« on the fraud of Oſſian.“ P. 30. age 
I take up the reader's attention. in what "concerns 
myſelf in this pamphlet with particular reluctance. 
When I preſumed to lay # ſmalt ſpecimen of tranſla- 
tions, executed in the courſe of my private hours, 
before the public, 1 little imagined that they would 
have produced an open attack upon my moral cha- 
racter. Criticiſms of a different, nature Mr Shaw 
might have extended through pages, without giving 
V nenn 
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the ſmalleſt uneaſineſs to me, or the public having 
been troubled with any defences of mine. Here, 
however; is a ſerious charge; and I Mall give it a 
very ſerious anfwer, That it is aS -g falſe, 
and without the leaſt foundation in truth. I have 
had converfations wich many hundreds on the ſub- 
ject of the Gaelic poetry; and if one bene man {for 
1 plate my opponent it a different claſs) will ſay, 
that ever he heard me utter. words ſimilar to theſe 
which he. puts into my mouth, I hall -readily 
permit wy name to be WN with, eternal in- 
amy. 

Mr Stab einne 47 Veste and ae 
dut fome parts where the ttanſlation was not quite 
Nteral. Theſe, 1 thick were Tome of the Ktn 
he made. 3 Ivy 


uin the u e fa near, 
e ailiun tha aig: Mar ne nial? _ 
which I bad erandlated, oo . 
„ Why doſt thou 3 in rhe Su; fair-haired 
* W of the ſky?” 
The literal tranflation might rather have been, 


« Why art thou furly i in the weſt, thou graceful 
4 face chat travelleſt through the clouds? | 


e thuſa air ſgithean do luaths, 

A *ghaath cham trial le H wile nearſt, 
'Thoir ſcrib eatrom thar ma chraig? | 
which I had tranſlated, - | 
„Art thou on the wings of thy ſpeed, O Wind? 
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« doſt thou travel with all thy ſtrength? Come in 
© mildneſs to the cave of my reſt, O breath of the 
north.“ | 


The literal tranſlation: 


« Aft thou on the wings of thy ſpeed, O Wind, 
« for the purpoſe of travelling with all thy ſtrength ? 
Come with friendſhip towards my age, make a light 
turn over my rock.“ 


The Gaelic reader will perceive beauties in theſe 


lines which I have not been able to preſerve in either 


of the tranſlations. A literal tranſlation of poetry, 
except for the uſe of ſchools, is a thing unknown in 
any language. Mr Shaw will no doubt fay, that 
theſe are only tranflations'from the Engliſh. I can- 
not be ſuppoſed very defirous of renewing an ac- 
quaintance with a man of his character; but, if the 
reader thinks it worth while to call upon me, I am 
ready to prove, that the manuſcripts of the poems 
which I publiſhed were in poſſeſſion of ſome of the 
moſt reſpectable literati of Scotland, for years before 
this controverſy was —_ of, and where Mr Shaw 
himſelf ſaw them. 

Juram na truaidbe is ha ſaid to Late been com- 
poſed on a late emigration of the Highlanders to 
America. Now, if the reader will take the trouble 

to look into Mr Macdonald's collection of original 
Gaelic poems, p. 251, he will find this beautiful 
elegy there; and that it contains nothing of that na- 
ture, but abounds with the overflowings of ſorrow, 
poured forth by a lady on the death of a chief. This 
poem was currently known in the Highlands for 
years before the people of that country ever thought 
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of emigrating from their native land. We need not 
therefore be ſurpriſed to hear our Inquirer::denyiny 
the exiſtence of poems orally recited, when he has 
the unmatched aſſurance to write falſehoods concern- 
ing thoſe publiſhed in the original language, and in 
every Celtic reader's hands, Tong before my tranſla- 
tions were either made or publiſhed. Sad 
Tam tired, and J fear I have tired the reader much 


more, with joining falſehood to the name of Mr Wil- 


liam Shaw; the? downright fictions merit little more 
than flat contradictions: and yet I am rouſed to a repe- 
tition of thoſe diſagreeable contradiftions in every page 
of his pamphlet; for there is not a page that is not 
replete with the moſt impudent falſehoods. Amidſt 
the agitation which an honeſt mind feels at every 
daring violation of, veracity, I ſometimes heſitate, 
whether the reſpect due to truth, or the good man- 
ners to which the reader is entitled, ſnould predomi- 
nate. But as an attention to truth is in itſelf commen- 
dable, I truſt I ſhall be excuſed for expreſſions, which 
under that conſideration cannot be deemed too ſevere. 
Without making uſe of harſh ,epithets, I Aatly con- 
tradi the following paragraph in p. 18. of Mr Shaw's 
pamphlet. I can eaſily prove that theſe lines (the 
te original of the 7th book of Temora) have never 
«© been known to any Highlander in Scotland, be- 
« fore he (Mr Macpherſon) publiſhed them; but to 
« my certain knowledge, within theſe few years, an 
« literate Highland porter, or cady, of Edinburgh, 
« has got them by heart, being frequently read to 
« him by a gentleman (Mr Clark) zealous to ſupport 
„the impoſture. This gentleman is himſelf an in- 
«© genious tranſlator.“ 
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In a converſation with Mr Shaw, on the ſubject of 
Gaelic poetry, he obſerved, that, amongſt all the poems 
of Oſſian which he had found in the Highlands, he had 
never met with the 5th book of Temora, publiſhed 
by Mr Macpherſon. I replied, that an illiterate High- 
lander, reſiding in Edinburgh, had rehearſed it to me 
much in the ſame words that Mr Macpherſon' had 
publiſhed it—and therefore, that I had not taken it 
down; as I was poſſefled of the book. He wiſhed to 
hear him; and he was ſent for to a tavern, where he 
rehearſed ſome part of: this poem, along with many 
others. This is all that I know of the matter. I have 
not ſpoken to this man ſince Mr Shaw's pamphlet 
appeared. He is a ſoldier in the city-guard; and if 
any perſon will take the trouble to inquire after him; 
he will find it to be a truth, that he had learned that 
poem long before he ever ſaw me. | 

It is very remarkable, that, though 1 had con- 
ſeſſed my/elf an impoſtor, I ſhould have ſubmitted 
to ſo, much drudgery to ſupport the credit of Mr 
Macpherſon. - Jo love our neighbour as ourſelves, is 
a very well-known injunction y but to love him ber- 
ter, is a ſpecies of NP which mankind' have yet 
to learn. | 

Mr Smith is next edravght nnd This ths. 


man, by his ingenious hiſtory of the Druids, and his 


very elegant tranſlations from the/Gaelic, has drawn 
upon him the virulence and ſcurrility of our inquirer. 
Mr Smith's character, as an honeſt man, is too firmly 
eſtabliſhed, to require any ſupport from me; and his 
abilities as a writer, ſtand contelled oY the corey 
of genuine taſte, _ „An 
The firſt period, concerning this eee is re- 
C 3 markably 
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markably long; and it contains three very extraordi- 
nary affertions. In the beginning, we are told, that 
he is a man of great modeſty and worth—in the 
middle, that he is robbing Mr Macpherſon of his juſt 
right—and in the end, that he is an impoſtor. The 
reader muſt reconcile theſe contradictions in the beſt 
manner he can 3 ſince Mr Shaw has not done it for 
him. 

Mr Shaw ſays, „Mr Smith tells us the names and 
tt reſidence of men in his neighbourhood, who he has 
« heard, for weeks together; rehearſe ancient poems, 
c many of which were Offian's; but he has not gi- 
tc ven us a fingle line of them, as a fact, in his Dif. 
«© ſertation:” p. 33. This is another falſehood; for 
if the reader will examine Mr Smith's baok, he will 
find fix hundred and forty-raght * pa _ pore, AM 
of Oſſian. | 

Mr Shaw proceeds, and aſferts, Wo- were I to call 
« upon him (Mr Smith) to produce the Gaelic of any 


« forty lines in either Fingal or Temora, he could 


« not produce them;” p. 42. This is a remarkable 
paragraph. It begins with a ſuppoſition, which is not 
juſt; and concludes with a poſitive affertion, which 
is not true. To draw final concluſions from conjec- 
tural reaſons, and tell us that a thing mut have hap- 


pened, becauſe it might have happened, is a mode 


of reaſoning with which logicians are yet unacquain- 
ted. ene FR EL TIA 
Mr Shaw knows very well, that propoſals have 
been put up in the Shop of Mr Charles Elliot book- 
ſeller in Edinburgh, eighteen months ago, for pub- 
liſhing the originals of the poems which Mr Smith 
has tranſlated from the Galic. The liſt of ſubſcribers, 
though 
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though not very numerous, is reſpectable. Oar In- 
quirer, however, endeavours $0, prevent their, publis 


cation, by an exertion of his ufual ingenuity, 1ell-- 


ing us that they are Mr Smith's aww compoſition, 
He has, however, been rather unlucky in the means 
he has uſed to accompliſh his ends, His arguments 
turn directly againſt himſelf. 

Our Inquirer informs us, ends. that the moſt 


ancient poems he has met with in the Higblands, are 


the compoſitions of the fifteenth century; that they diſ- 
play no mark of genius; that they are, full of en- 
chantment, witchcraft, hobgohlins, and ſuch other 
ſtuff as marks a futile and contemptible performance: 
and that they can bear no tranſlation. We are told, 
that the originals which Mr Smith is going to pub- 
liſh muſt be bad—{(the reader will ſupgly ſtare at the 
reaſon), becauſe they, are not compoſed by, thoſe illi- 
terate bards, whom Mr Shaw has reprobated through 
the whole of his pamphlet, hut by Mr Smith himſelf, 
whoſe literary merit does, honour to an enlightened 
age. I cxaggerate nothing on this point; let Mr 
Shaw's words {peak for themſelyes. | 
„ All they (the Highlanders) could repeats Was no- 
« thing but a few fabulous and marvellous verſes or 
« ſtories concerning Fiann MacChumbal, alias Fin- 
gal, and his Fionz, or followers, chacing each o- 
« ther from iſland to iſſand, ſtriding from mountain 
„ to mountain, or croſſing a frith at a bop, with the 
% help of hit ſpear. There, was much of enchant- 
4 ment, fairies, goblins, incantation, rhymes, and 
the ſecond-ſight? P. 57. Sometimes repreſent- 
i. 10 de heroes as men, a thee times as giants; 
an π /e a 3 +7 ſome- 
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ce {6frietimes probable; and often marvellous; none 
« of which can bear a tranſlation:”. P. 49/4 . 

After ſuch a deſcription'of the ancient poetry of 
the Highlands, one would imagine that Mr Smith 
could claim no great ſhate of metit for writing poetty 
equally good at leaſt. But, notwithſtanding this gen- 
tleman's extraordinary talents and extenſive learn- 
ing, Mr Shaw tells us he has not been able to ac- 
compliſh even this. For we are informed, That if 
« the two copies do not fit each other better than 
cc the ſpecimens already given, and if the Gaelic paetry 
be not better, we ſhall be at no loſs to judge which 
4 is the original; and when it appears, we ſhall not 
«<c- neglect pointing out the vulgariſms and local 
<c phraſeology to the few of his contitrymen that are 
<< judges of the tongue:” P. 49. © Mr Smith has 
< not” given us that of the old poet, but thoſe he 
* made from his Engliſh original; the local Phraſe- 
40 ology, and'the forced ſtrain of which, to any dif- 
e cerning reader, points out the impoſition:“ P. 48. 

It would be an infult to the reader's judgment, to 
inſiſt any farther on this part of the argument. It 
is cufious to obſerve, how our author ſometimes 


8 


ſtumbles upon the truth, notwithſtanding all his en- 


deavours to avoid it. If Mr Shaw himſelf could not 
carry on a deception through an eighteen penny 
pamphlet, how could the tranſlators from the Gaelic 
ſucceed through volumes, without one flip, which 
the penetrating eye of criticiſm could catch hold of? 
The purity and elegance of Mr Smith's tranſlations, 
will ſpeak to future times, for themſelves, in fat more 
favourable terms than any thing which I can write in 
their vindication. But, though I admire Mr Smith's 


elegant 
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elegant taſte, and teſpect his ſhining. abilities, I am 
very much of Mr Shaw's opinion) that he is utterly 
incapable of compoling any thing! equal to >the en 
enen he has tranſlateeel. 5 
Our author proceeds“ Then an ingenious apd⸗ 
10 logy would have been contrived - the man had died 
« of a fever, or had emigrated to America. Some 
«6, ſuch; misfortune has befallen the whole of them; 
56: for all the Highlands have not been able to ſhow 
« three lines, excepting thoſe Mr Macpherſon tranſla- 
tc ted as a ſpecimen, and which in N are has own 
te tranſlations :”P. 42. | 
Our Inquirer ſtill continues to write what he knows 
is not true. In about two pages only of his own 
Analyſis (p. 157,) we have the original of Maluina'r 
Dream by Offian, extending to fifty-eight lines, with 
the literal tranſlation by Mr: Macpherſon ſubjoined, 
beſides other ſpecimens from that bard. 'Theſe were 
never publiſned by Mr Macpherfon. In p. 133 of 
the Analyſis, at che foot of another W from 
Oſſian, we have theſe remarkable words: 12 
„ Theſe lines have beauties, which the Sandee 
e (Mr Macpherſon's), Eng" its APs, 
4e has not been able to diſplay.,” f. 44 7534 
I T ſhould like to hear Mr ds; a. mock com- 
pliment to his own abilities, by telling us, that he 
tranſlated the lines alluded to, from che Engliſn. If 
he does, I ſhall be at no loſs for an anſwer to him: 
ſuffice it for me to ſay, at preſent, They are Man 't. 
He has indeed favoured us with a tranſlation of; Mr 
Pope's Meſſiah, and ſome other pieces; from Engliſh, 
into Gaelic poetry. But ob !howidifferent from Mal- 
vina's Dream! He has, indeed, had the prudence to 
ſave 
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fare himſelf from the poſſibility of any particular cri- 

ticiſm; for I defy him to find one Highland ſcholar 

who can make two lines of it approach, in the leaſt, 

to common ſenſe, or even underſtand the meaning 

| of his very words :—probably he has gone upon an 
old ſuppoſition, that what © is not underfioad, muſt be 
admired. K 

Thus it appears from Mr Shaw's own e et 
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46 Highland public, who are ſo zealous to eſtabliſh 
c the authenticity, will not purchaſe? It cannot be 
c believed; but the reafon is, they are not to be 
cc found:? P. 45. Our author forgot to place the 
ſignature of irony after this paragraph. But thoſe 
who know what puſhing and ſolicitation Mr Shaw 
had ta make, before he could procure ſubſcribers to 
indemnify the expence of publiſhing his own Dic- 
tionary of that language, will read this paſſage with 
a proper tone.. I have juſt naw before me a letter, 
written by Mr Shaw, adviſing me not to publiſh any 
originals. As there is nothing of a private nature con- 
tained in the letter, the following extract from it can 
do no hurt to Mr Shaw, where he ought not to m 
hurt; and it will explain this matter.. 
„ The Gaelic is the worſt ſubject you can uſe * 
„ pen upon. The Highlanders themſelves that have 
s taſte, are poor, and buy no books:; thoſe who have 
* Ry thing, * both the W. and thoſe 
* {$2 FE 1115.38 6 ** 


5 what he aſſerts is not true; and that more of the ori- 
4 ginal of Oſſian is to be found, than Mr nnn . 
If. has'tranflated. ' F 
4 c Why not publiſh clave he) lage 2 om Ws: 
ic e theſe manuſcripts ?—Are they afraid, that the 3 


6 
ce who ſpeak it, bay: WOE _ ve e to 
« raiſe.” 

T be queſtion bas view thus abe hy Mr Shas 
bimſelf, long before he * i an ms PONY re- 
5 no comment. DL 

Mr Shaw tells us, that he offered cv pesebufr iny 
number of lines of the original of Oſſian, from Pro- 
feffor Macleod of Viele m not under an, at the rate 
of half a crown each word. 

As the anſwer to this afſeftion could only eme 
with propriety from Profeffor Macleod himſelf, T 
uſed the freedom to apply to that gentleman, 
through the medium of a friend who has the honour 
of his acquaintance,” The Profeffor, with that libe- 
rality which marks his character, wrote me, in con- 
ſequence of my friend's application, the following 
letter che yo 7h of which is in my . | 


5 Aab N | oe IE 
C In anfinve to bout inquiry eefpetting-t the” ufe 
« made of my name in the pamphlet againſt Mr 
« Macpherſon, I beg leave to affure you, that the 
« pamphleteer has taken thoſe liberties with my name, 
« moſt improperly, without my knowledge, and with- 
« out à due regard to truth. In particular, I declare 
« that Mr William Shaw never did challenge me to 
« produce any number of lines of the original of Of- 
« fan's poems, offering to pay me half a crown per 
« word for all that I ſhould produee; and that no fueh 
« challenge was given, nor offers made, nor any thing 
« to the ſame purpoſe” ſaid, by any perſon, at any 
* time, either to me, or to any other in my hearing. 
I have only to add, that if any ſuch offer ſnovld 
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ee hereafter be made, by any mar poſſeſſed of half- 
« crowns, I ſhall not heſitate to accept the condition 
ct aſſured as I am, that I ſhall find no difficulty in 
«« procuring any number of lines of the original 
« poems. Mr Macpherſon, with whom I had the 
© happineſs of commencing a very early acquain- 
«© tance at college, read a conſiderable part of thoſe 
« poems to me in the original Gaelic, before the pub- 
« lication of his verſion ; and it was owing to my 
« own engagements; at the time, and not to any 
cc backwardneſs on his part, that I had not the plea- 
« ſure of hearing him read the whole He lately 
«© indulged me with the original of ſeveral paſſages 
« of both the poems of ' Fingal and Temora, to gra- 
« tify a third. gentleman, who wiſhed, to have thoſe. 
« paſſages in Gaelic; and I have not the leaſt doubt 
« of his diſpoſition to oblige me, or any man who 
« applies to him like a gentleman, in the ſame way 
« again, or by giving any other ſatisfaction on the 
66 e that can be reaſonably deſired. 

4 have the honour to be, he, 
— Mr Fohn Clarks 25 


Air Serve F. HI. MACLEOD. 


5 vn 

We have "ried Grown he hr us Mr i Ws 
no pecuniary offer whatſoever to Profeſſor Macleod; 
But if he will be ſo very obliging as to make a ſimi- 
lar offer to me, I ſhall engage to eaſe bim of. all the 
caſh he has to ſpare. SN 19 SENC 

It will be needleſs to ſay any thing ih as © to 
the general attack which Mr Shaw has made on the 
charaCter of the .gentlemen and clergy. of the High- 
lands, whoſe teſtimonies have been produced as proofs 

+4. of 


(49) 


of the authenticity of Oſſian's poems, by, Dr Blair in 
bis Critical Diſſertation. » The public ſhall be left to 
judge, whether the evidence of ſo reſpectable a num- 
ber of men of fortune, veracity, ability, and learn- 
ing, or that of Me Shaw, is molt» to be relied on, 
from the ſpecimens I have giver of his dandy 
truth. 

Mr Shaw ſays, A gentleman promĩſed to otna- 
« ment a ſcolloped ſhell with ſilver, if I ſhould bring 
« him one from the Highlands, and to fwear it was the 
<« identical ſhell out of which. ee uſed to drink.” 
P. alt. (Lars bali: 

I. towed this td ds baronet, 
Jittle knowing he Had any goncern in it. He ſtarted 
from his chair, with marks of the utmoſt aftoniſh- 
ment; and told me, chat he himſelf was the gentle- 
man alluded to. He ſaid, that he had once defired 
Mr Shaw to bring a ſcolloped ſhell from the High- 


lands, ſuch as our anceſtors uſed to drink out of; and 


that he would have it mounted with ſilver, to: ſhow 
his, friends the manner of drinking in the days of 
Fingal. This was the whole of the ſtory; and Mr 


Shaw is hereby challenged to abide» by that he has 


given, or to give any other repreſentation of it. The 
gentleman himſelf makes no ſecretof the affair; but an 
illuſtrious race of anceſtors, joined to his own equally 
illuſtrious character, renders his name too reſpect- 
able to be mentioned in conjunction with that of our 
author. Were at liberty to mention the obligations 
Mr Shaw lies under to him, the reader would ſee 
falſehood. and ingratitude to an extent which they 
have ſeldom attained in the moſt corrupted age. 
mY have, not yet been able to diſcover the Highland 
non clergyman, 
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clergyman, who is ſaid to have offered himſelf, and 
alſo to procure others, to ſweat to a lie. In name of 
the whole body of Scotch clergymen, however, I pro- 
nounce it a falſebood; which, from the ſpecimens'I 
have given of the integrity of this ver of truth, the 
public will, I hope, find little difficulty in _ 
ting. 

But, if Mr Shaw is moſt unjuſtiy and zuibersuy! fe- 
vere on the private characters of thoſe who oppoſe his 
aſſertions, he is ſcarcely more favourable to ſuch as art 


friends to himſelf and his allegations, for they cannot be 


called his opinions. The immortal Dr Johnſon, as he 
terms him, is his known patron; not, Ibelie ve, from an 


opinion of his genius and good qualities, but on account 


of his (Mr Shaw's) exertions to gratify his reſentment 
or his prejudices. But notwithſtanding the obligations 
he is ſaid to bw to the Doctor; either through folly 
or deſign, be expoſes him in the pamphlet which ie 
the ſubjecd of this: Eflay, by printing, as I am told, 
a mutilated copy of a letter, alleged to have been writ- 
ten by mmm e _ 
1775. 
The delle; rea or GAitions, is 510 
moment. The _ gs an n ee un 
as Falle uad d: 1939140 (a en Matin eee 
Mr Mecphitſon' baſh written to kim by the hands 
of a gentleman, that as he had declined to withdraw 


from his book the injurious expreions"reftefting on 


Mr Macpherſon's private character, his age and in- 


firmities, alone, protected him from the treatment due 
to an infamous liar and traducer. The letter he could 
receive only through the hands of De Johnſon, who 


could alſo have ſupplied him with the other. But it 
ſeems 
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feems they. were afraid to exhibit both together, s 
the contraſt muſt have appeared ſtriking, between the 
repreſentation of. à gentleman pn an occafien which 
called ſo loudly for an explanation ; and the polite 
epithets or terms, oolzſb, impudent, raffiau, cheat, im- 
poſture, men which W . n an- 
anſwer. 

* There oY heed! lately publiſhed: at an a 
c book entitled Remarks on Dr Johnſon's Tour into the 
c Hebrides. This boek has been many years in com- 
rt poſing. It underwent a vaſt variety: of editions In 
ct ' manuſcript; and has been cot rected, amended, and 
cr improved, by many hands in Scotland; and; fint- 
= ing its way to Lobdon, was prepared for the refs 
«© by a friendly embelliſher; Theſe amendments ant 
< additions are afcribed by many to Mr Mnaephetſon 
5 himfelf. - How far this is true, I do not pretend 
4 do ſay: but Lam certain it hut been done by ſortre 
4 pearfon who has lived in England, ſome man dif- 
ec ferent from the oſtenſible author; ſor there are 
r fach local circumſtanees mentioned in the boek, Us 
« .z perſon who had never Been ſouth of the Twetd 
<.could not have been acquainted with. If it be Mr 
« Macpherſon's 1 it is his laſt . m 
« this contedrerſy. 
I ſhall not take up . with making very 
« vations on the illiberalities and fourrilivies of which 
« it is made up but only will point out to the world 
4 fuch a freſh inſtance of impoſture us will 'aſtonifh, 
« in which the author triumphs as having proved the 
« authenticity of 'Offiat?s' poems. — The bock was 
«« written on purpoſe to eſtabliſhi the genuineneſs of 
« the — How far it has ſucceeded, appears 
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e from the following fraud, the only argument ad- 
« duced: ut at Dr Fohnſon may thint it too great u 
te trouble to travel again to the Highlands for a fight 
« of; old manuſcripts; ''{ ſhall put him on a way of 
« being ſatisfied nearer home. I be will but call 
« ſame morning on John Mackenzje," Eſq; the 
« Temple, Secretary to the Highland Society, he uill 
« find in London mere volumes. in the Cali lan- 
et guage and character, than perhaps; he, will; be 
<<, pleaſed to look. at, after what be bas ſaid. A» 
et mong theſe i is a volume, which contains ſome of Man r 
'« pdems.”—On reading the laſt ſentence, I was oyer- 
ac jpyed that the originals of Oſſian were at laſt, Jiſ- 
„ covered, notwithſtanding my own bad, ſucceſs in 
< meeting with them. Being impatient to ſee them, 
«I accordingly loſt / no time in waiting on Mr Mac- 
<6 kenzie; and, having looked over theſe volumes 
in manuſcripts; found no compoſſtions of Oſſian 
« therein! They ate manuſeripts written in the Lriſh 
«© dialect and character, on the ſubject of Iriſn and 
« Highland genealogy-— We: bave, every reaſon to 
«6. believe that this is the very manuſgript,. if any, 
<« that was left at Becket's by Mr Macpherſon ſome 
time ago, with a view to impoſe it asithat of Oſſian; 
tc for I am credibly informed, this very piece was ſent 
ee to Mr Mackenzie by him. 
As the writer of the Remarks ſeems himſelf en- 
ec tirely ignorant of the contents of that manuſcript, 
«being a ſtranger to the Iriſh character and contrae- 
« tions, it was vainly believed by thim and his parti- 
40 zans, that with an old Iriſh manuſcript on genea- 
.«c * logy they might prove the originality of Oſgan-: 
This laſt. attempt to deceive, is an inſult more 
« plaring 
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te plaring than the impoſture it was intended to ſup- 
« port, and which determined me not to overlook it. 
« Nor is this the only literary impoſture that has been 
tt attempted by a Scotchman.—A Lauder endeayour- 
« ed to prove Milton's Paradiſe Loſt a plagiariſm, by 
ce liberal quotations from his countryman Hog's 
« tranſlation of Milton into Latin, by falſe quota- 
« tions from Maſenius, Staphorſtus, Taubmannus, 
« &c. with Latin lines of his own forging, until de- 
ec tected by Dr Douglas.” 

No part of this pamphlet is introduced with ns- 
er propriety than the laſt paragraph. Our inquirer 
could not find in the annals of Britiſh literature, an 
author who reſembled himſelf ſo nearly as Mr Lau- 
der. Dr Fohnſon ſays very juſtly, © Who can take 
« pleaſure in leſſening the, reputation of Milton, 
« which in ſome degree leſſens the honour of the 
« Engliſh nation?“ If Lauder then had the boldneſs 
to aſſaſſinate his memory in London, need we be ſur- 
priſed to ſee Mr Shaw endeavour to murder a bard 
born to the north of the Tweed in the ſame meridian? 
Becauſe Lauder was an impoſtor, we are told with 
an air of ſatisfaction, that he was a Scotchman. But 
the learned Dr Douglas, who relieved the Engliſh na- 
tion from the conſternation into which the loſs of 
this juſtly admired poet had thrown them, by drag- 
ging Lauder to public juſtice, and compelling him 
to confeſs the whole forgery—is not mentioned as 
being a Scotchman. No: this circumſtance is care- 
fully concealed by our lover of truth; for that might 
be ſome ideal honour on Scotland. 

I have received the following letter from the re- 
verend Mr M*Nicol; which, together with what is 

1 D ſaid 
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aid already by Meſſrs Macpherſon and Mackenzie, 
will ſurely ſatisfy the public as to the truth of what 
is aſſerted with reſpect to this learned clergyman. 
'Fhis oſfenſible author, it ſeems, can narrate a few acta 
without the aſſiſtanee of the literati of London. 


« Sir, Liſmore, Oct. 5. 1781. 

« The pleaſure of your very agreeable favour of 
* the 27th ule. I received in courſe. I have feen Mr 
« Shaw's late publication. His arguments are ſo far 
from being formidable, that I read them with cool 
« unconcern. They are evidently the fumes of a brain 
* overheated with arrogance, and rendered highly 
it rancorous with ſpleen and diſappointment. The 
ce performance is a mock on all ſincerity; and the 
author has fo far overacted his part, as to invali- 
« date the very ſide of the queſtion: he meant to ſup- 
« port, by a rhapſody of the grofſeſt impoſitions, and 
« moſt impudent falſehoods, unſupported by the ſmall- 
« eſt ſhadow of evidence: I ſhould reckon it, there- 
« fore, the higheſt diſgrace to any cauſe, to depend 
« upon the teſtimony of ſuch an advocate. If his 
cc other aſſertions, as I have great reaſon to believe 
« js the cafe, be founded on no better proof than 
« what he has ſuggeſted with regard to me, there is 
cc not a ſingle truth contained in his whole compoſition. 
« I conſider what he has faid of my Remarks as the 


c higheſt panegyric, when heinfinuates that they were 


c made up by Mr Macpherſon. The meaning of this 
« ſeems clearly to be, that none, except the chief 
« perſon concerned in the conteſt, was capable of 
ce ſuch a performance. Such a flattering inſinuation, 
had it come from a perſon of any dignity, could 
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not fail to rouſe the vanity of an author upon his 
firſt appearance; ſo that I think I might be worſe 
employed, than in ſending him a letter of thanks 
ſome of theſe days. It may not, perhaps, be im- 
proper to lay before the public a few ſolid facts 
concerning this man of might, this impudent re- 
tailer of falſehoods. But I imagine it might make 
him conſider himſelf of ſome conſequence were he 
to be taken any further notice of. | 

« Mr Shaw talks, with his uſual confidence, of my 
ignorance in Celtic charafters, &c. &c. and af- 
ter giving a pompous detail, as if from perſonal 
knowledge, of the progreſs of my MS. before it was 
publiſhed, he then ſtrongly inſinuates that I am 
only the offen/eble author, as he faſtidiouſly terms it, 
and aſcribes the book to Mr- Macpherſon. Would 
not any perſon naturally infer from this, that-Mr 
Shaw muſt have known me? But, however ſurpri- 
ſing it may appear, I can aſſure the public in the 
moſt /olemn manner, and ſo far as they are ſafe to 
truſt to the word of a Scots clergyman, that he is as 
entire a ſtranger to my abilities, as to my perſon. 
He never ſaw me, nor correſponded with me. 


Though I would truſt little to any declaration of 


his, I dare appeal to his own teſtimony, however 
fallacious in moſt reſpects, for the truth of this 
fact. Let the world judge then, how this friend 
to truth had acceſs to know any thing concerning 
my knowledge, except from vague, unſupported 
aſſertions; his uſual mode of reaſoning. I dare ſay 
it muſt ſurpriſe the public, when I declare I am in 
the ſame ſituation with regard to Mr Macpherſon. 


I never had the honour of ſeeing him; I never cor- 
„ > + Spe “ reſponded 
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« reſponded with him upon any ſubject; nor has he 
tc ever ſeen my MS. fo far as I know. Let the pub- 
e lie judge from this, if Mr Shaw's pretended fa&s 
ebe altogether ſuch fubborn things as he arrogantly 
tc boaſts!—Latet anguis in herba. Let the world be- 
« ware of the conſummate effrontery of this fluctu- 
« ating partiſan! 

« When Mr Shaw called upon Mr Seton of Ap- 
te pin, who lives within two hours journey of me, 
« under pretence of inquiring after Gaelic antigui- 
t ties, &c. he was directed to come here. But this 
« 2xplerer of retired corners, this friend to truth, this 
ce indefatigable inquirer after Offian's originals, this 
« man of Hate, who degenerated ſo far from his pri- 
« ſtine eminence and high breeding, as to be frequent- 
« ly obliged to creep into many an humble cottage on 
cc all fours ; this diſtinguiſbed perſonage, I ſay, who 
tc pretends to have left nothing undone, that might be 
« done, for ſupporting the expiring dignity of poor 
« Scotland, and the honour of the cauſe he was en- 
« paged in, would not deign to viſit my obſcure reſi 
& dence, where, for any thing he knew, he might ven- 
« ture to enter even in an erect poſture. This he pru- 
« dently evited, for fear of finding ſomething that 
« might tend to defeat the ſchemes he had concert- 
« ed, When Mr Seton informed him he might pro- 


ec bably get ſome ſatisfaction from me as to the ob- 


« jects he pretended to have in view, Mr Shaw aſks 

« ed © if I was not the perſon who was ſaid to be 
« writing againſt Dr Zohnſon?” Yes, replied Mr Se- 
* ton; and as you ſeem to know ſo much about him, 
„ you ought certainly to ſee him, unleſs you mean ts 
e fravel like the Decter, and ſtudiouſiy avoid ſuch - 
cc places 


C33. 3 


8 « places as are pointed out to you for intelligence. 
£ « What can the world expect from the confident af- 
cc ſertions, or pretended intelligence, of a perſon. ſo 
« wavering in his diſpoſition? He changed des once 
c already; he changed even hit creed in matters of 
« till higher moment *. What ſecurity can the public 
© have then that he has yet fixed his ſtation, or 
« come to his final reſolution? When we are aſſured 

« that this is the caſe, and that this ſouttlecoth is 
« confined to one party, then will be the time to 
cc ſettle all diſputes with him. And yet, though be 

« js in the above aukward attitude, ſuch is the ef- 
« frontery of the man, that he will not be put to the 
« expenice of a conſcious bluſh; but imagines, for- 
& ſooth, he muſt be thought of conſequence, and 
&« claim the attention of the TY OE. is noi/ 
« and inſolent. 

« My firſt acquaintance wich Mr Shaw 5 * 

« commenced fo early as his coming to teach a gram- 

« mar ſchool in Glenurchy. From whence he thought 

“ prudent to decamp after a few weeks reſidence: 

« but I leave Mr Shaw Ann to . the 2 8 
ec of this ſudden elopement. * 

“The next ſpecimen I had of him was in a LIM 

« from my eſteemed friend Mr MIntyre of Glenoe, 

„ informing me, that he was ſo inconſiderate, before 

« he knew Mr Shaw's character, as to give him, for a 

„ few days, till he ſhould return from Mull, the pe- 
« ruſal, of a collection of vocables which he com- 
66, piled for an intended Gaelic dictionary, and which 

3 Mr 
1 Mar bha gille molere nan Bram 
Bhidh e thall *ſbhidh e bhos. 
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« Mr Shaw was bound in honour to return on his 
« coming back from Mull; but that he ſent only 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


ſuch as he had time'to copy off. The reſt he has 
not yet thought proper to ' reſtore, for which 


Glenoe now threatens. to proſecute him. This 


ſhameful and glaring breach of confidence was in- 


« ſtantly made public over the whole neighbour- 


cc 
cc 


«c 


«c 
cc 
«C 
cc 


cc 


Th 


cc 
40 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
6c 
cc 
6c 
cc 
cc 


hood. And as the complaint came from a perſon 
of Glenoe's known modeſty and integrity, Mr 


: Shaw's character was immediately bla/ted, and 
46 


marked with the proper figma. At that very 
time it was thought prudent, as a caveat to the 


community, to ſend a note relative to the above- 


mentioned fraud to the publiſhers of the Weekly 


Magazine. But they did not think proper to inter- 
© fere with private characters. 


« My next acquaintance with him was his Gaelic 


grammar and dictionary, performances of as deſpi- 
cable a nature as ever diſgraced: the preſs in this 


or any other age, arid ſuch as are abſolutely be- 


lou cenſure. Notwithſtanding my avowed, I had 


almoſt ſaid, enthuſiaſtic, fondneſs for all per form- 
ances of this ſort that have the ſmalleſt ſpark of 


merit, I, with all ſuch as know any thing of the 


ſubject they contain, frequently lamented over 


them with real contempt and pity; conſidering 


them as downright inſults to the public, and mere 


 catchpennies. . His dictionary in particular is a 


mock upon common ſenſe, and an inſult upon the 


public: becauſe, in place of an Albion Gaelic dic- 


tionary, which he had promiſed, and was impa- 
tiently looked for, he put off his ſubſcribers with 
a pitiful, unmeaning rap of an Iriſb vocabulary, 
« favouring 


N 
ce 
«c 
«c 
cc 
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ſavauring rankly of the Arran dialect deeply Hiber- 
nized, Were it neceſſary, I could procure. num- 
bers of the moſt reſpeCtable charaCters in the High- 
lands, and all-of them deeply verſed in the Gaelic 
language, to confirm the above affertion. Mr 
Shaw ſcorns to adviſe; he. imperiou/ly. commands, 
the public to pay no regard to the declaration of 
any Scotſman, or indeed to the whole-community 
of Scotſmen, ſhould they unite as one man to con- 
tradi his ſingle teftimony, as to any fact whatever. 
This is anew mode of argumentation, by which all 
diſputes will be eaſily ſettled in his favour. And it is 
highly neceſſary for him to take ſhelter under this 
fallacious maſk. 
« When Mr Shaw's treatment of Glenoe was 
once made public, there was an end to his pro- 
curing any more intelligence in this part of the 
world, had he ſeriouſſy meant it; becauſe dif- 
ferent gentlemen inſtantly wrote one anether an 
account of his character, ſo as to guard againſt 
his deſigns. And yet he would perſuade us, that 
the late Mr Neill M*Leod, with ſome others, were 
deſirous of procuring intelligence for him. Does. 
he really imagine, though, mankind bore ſo long 
with his inſolence, that, they.are become. altoge- 
ther ſuch gulls as to give credit to ſo unlikely a 
tale? We may be ſure few would entruſt him with 
MSS. after his intention was ſo publicly known. 
For, if he ſaw any thing that reflected the ſmalleſt 
honour. upon the country, they were confident he 
would deſtroy them. And I would recommend to Mr 
Mackenzie to be cautious in laying any MSS. before 
eh | 4 him 
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c him for the future. Let him beware of Glenoc's 
« fate! 


tc In the preface to his Dictionary, Mr Shaw has 


ec the aſſurance to-amuſe the public with imaginary 


« aid he got from Mr Archibald McArthur, miniſter 
« in Mull; with a view, no doubt, to perſuade the 
«© world that be was indebted, in this pitiful cheat, to 
« perſons well acquainted: with the Gaelic language. 
6 This ſtory ſtands as follows: Mr McArthur in- 
«© formed me, that he one day laid before Mr Shaw 


2 fome vocables he had collected for an intended 


&« Gaelic Dictionary; but that he no ſooner obſerved 
«© him beginning to mark down a few words, than he 
« immediately gathered his papers, and locked them 
« them by, as he knew Mr Shaw's deſign; ſo that he 
& told me he was confident he did not copy off a 
« dozen of words. Mr Shaw, we ſee, can be ſome- 
tt times thankful for ſmall favours, though he gave 
% Glenoe no credit for the vocables got from him. 

« Were I in your place, I would not honour him 
« with any anſwer as to the main queſtion —it will 
« be ſufficient to ſhew the public that his perform- 
c ance is one continued train of falſehoods, and re- 
ci ſerve your ſerious anſwers on that ſubject for an 
«© opponent more worthy of them. 
« 1 am, Sir, your, &c. 


To Mr John Clark, | 
Briſto-Street, Edinr. DONALD MNICOLL. 


I have now gone over the whole of what Mr Shaw 
calls his ftubborn facts; and no troop, I believe, ever 
diſplayed leſs fortitude in the day of battle. I bave 
not hitherto reſted the merits of the queſtion on the 


in- 


1 inſufficiency of his arguments; nor on his groſs igno- 
tance of Celtic, and even Engliſh grammar: but I have 
charged him with avowedly publiſhing falſehoods, 
knowing them to be ſuch. I have confined myſelf to the 
leading points of the queſtion; for to drag forward every 
untruth, would be nearly à republication of his pam- 
phlet. Theperſonal animoſities ſubliſting between the 
tranſlator of Offian and Dr Johnſon, concerns not the 
merits of the preſent controverſy, altho Iam convinced 
it drew its exiſtence from that circumſtance alone. 

So much for Mr Shaw's fa#s ; we ſhall next give 
a few ſpecimens'of his arguments. 

* The biſon, a ſpecies of wild cow, the peculiar 
ce native of the foreſts and mountains of Scotland, 
« although now extinct, was cettainly common in 
4 thoſe days; yet no mention is made of it.“ P. 27. 

I would be very glad to know how Mr Shaw came 
to learn that the biſon was the peculiar native of 
Scotland more than of other countries. 

Since our Inquirer has not been able to prove the 
poems of Offian ſpurious from what they ab contain, 
he endeavours to effect his purpoſe from what they 
do not contain; and aſſerts, that they muſt be an impo- 
ſition, becauſe they contain not a liſt of all the beaſts 
of the field, He has lately publiſhed a Dictionary, 
about four times the price of all the poems tranflated 
by Mr Macpherſon; yet it contains not one third of 
the language - the very word in queſtion is not there. 
The next infallible mark of impoſition is, that 
Hunting the wild boat is not mentioned,” The 
aſſertion, however, is not true. Hunting the wild 
boar is often mentioned in poems in my poſſeſnlon, 
which go by the name of Oſſian, though not in thoſe 


tranſlated 


( 60 ) 


tranſlated by Mr Macpherſon. From theſe two de- 
tectionts, however, Mr Shaw rears his creſt with an 
oſtentatious confidence, and concludes the victory 
to be decided in his own favour. - 

c It were too much to ſuppoſe that the author 
cc could be ſo happy as to ſucceed in every thing, 
« and make the deception complete. In an impoſ- 
ce ture, a man cannot ſhut every avenue to detection. 
«© However, it has ſucceeded far enough; a variety 
« of editions have been ſold; and the author has ac- 
tc quired credit by his ingenuity.—That was the 
cc great deſideratum. I, however, envy it not. 


« 0 grant me honeſt fame, or grant me none!” P. 28. 


If any one perſonally acquainted with Mr Shaw can 
read the laſt line with gravity, he has obtained a 
command over his muſcles which I bare not been 
able to acquire. 

« Thither (to the Highlands) the anther went to 
& ſee the face of the country, and the appearances of 
« nature; beſides that, he was born and lived long 
« in the mountains and valleys:- Hence that ſeriouſ- 
cc neſs which pervades the whole, and which is ſo 
« familiar to every Highlander; and is one great 
« reaſon why every one of them is ſo ready to be- 
« lieve the Poems authentic.“ P. 29. 

Our Inquirer has here acknowledged hee he has 
every where elſe denied—that the Highlanders be- 
lieved the Poems authentic. Setiouſneſs i is here ſaid 
to be familiar to every Highlander—I believe it; 
But how a ſerious man comes to be eaſier impoſed 
upon than one void of refleQion, is not quite ſo 


LI 1 
10 * 


( 61. ) 


Any Engliſhman. may go daun and ſee theſe phe- 
&« nomena in the elements. and face of the country; 
« of which he may lay up a number, and —_— 
« when he comes home, Fey of tho lame nature.” 
ok | | 
If any Engliſhman can write poems equal to thoſe 
of Oſſian, it is remarkable that not one Engliſhman 
or Scotchman has ever produced one ſtanza as a ſpe- 
cimen, except thoſe who have avowedly tranſlated 
them from the Gaelic. I am ſure Mr Shaw will 
heartily join with me in ſaying, that the Engliſh and 
the inhabitants of the Low Country are far more 
learned than the modern Highlanders, who, he ſays 
himſelf, are at this day only emerged from a ſtate of 
nature; that they have the advantage of the Engliſh 
being their mother-tongue, which the Highlanders are 
obliged to ſtudy from books, as a foreign language: 
yet, with all theſe advantages, I call upon Mr Shaw 
to produce one , piece, compoſed 'by one of them, 
equal even to the traallagipgs of the Poems of 
Omas. 1 ö 

«I rentaniber, when 1 Wees that. ins 
ce three years ago, to have ſat down on a hill; and, 
« the ſcene being favourable, in a poetic mood, I 
tc jingled together upon paper, with ſuitable in- 

« vented Gaelic names, the epithets of blue-eyed, 
te meck-eyed,' mildly-looking, .white-boſomed, dark-brown 
tc locks, noble; generous, valiant, tears, ſpears, darts, 
ce hearts, harts, quivers, hows, arrows, helmets, fteel, 
« flreams, torrents, noble deeds, other times, bards, 
te chiefs, florms, ſongs, & c. and produced a little 
© poem, which reads pretty ſmoothly; and, if I bad 
ta mind to publiſh it, it would be no difficult, mat- 

« ter 
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ter to perſuade ſome people I had rranſlated it 
6 from the Galic.” P. 30. 
This is the firſt time that ever I heard of Mr Shaw's 
being in a poetic mood; and the offspring of that 
mood is juſt what I would have looked for, “ a jingle 
& faitable” to the expectations of any perſon ac- 
quainted with Mr Shaw's poetical abilities. This 
jingle, however, we are told, reads pretty ſmoothly : 
prettineſs and ſmoothneſs, to be ſure, are very neceſ- 
fary qualifications in a poet. What a pity it is, that 
Mr:Shaw has not condeſcended to favour us with 
this pretty ſmooth piece of compoſition; and thereby 
prove himſelf to be asgreat a favourite of theMuſes, as 
he tells us he is a lover of truth! But there was no 
great oceaſion for producing the poem. Mr Shaw aſ- 
fures'us it is good; and he is a gentleman of too much 
honour and veracity to ſuſpect that his word would 
be called in queſtion. Had Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
and the reſt of thoſe fooliſh -poets, taken the ſame 
precaution, and given us their wor Ds, in place of 
their woRKs, for their being good poets, it might 
have ſaved their memories from thoſe cenſures 
which have ſometimes been en _— 
them.” | 

1 have in my poſſeſſion a ſmall collection of 
« Galic poems, which I have been preparing, (for I 
e alſo was about to be a tranſlator!) I have made 
up a ſort of a poem of ſome length from theſe 
«few ſtanzas, entirely different from Mr Smitb's, 
« only that we both retain the ſame Dargo as our 
tc mutual hero. If fale could be expected for 
« them, I ſhould find it no difficult matter, in my 
* . to give ſpecimens of the original; and Lam 
a as ſure 
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468 | 
« ſure I would ayoid giving thoſe I received from 
« the people, becauſe they cannot bear a tranſlation. 
& And indeed Mr Smith gives us not thoſe of the 
« old poet, but thoſe he made from his Engliſh ori- 
« pinal; the local phraſeology, and the forced ſtrain 
te of which, to any diſcerning reader, point out the 
« impoſition. In ſhort, Mr Smith's and my little 

t poem both retain the ſame name of Dargo, have 
« received none of the incredible and macyellous - 
te feats of the few original lines, and are each of 
« them as different from it, and from one another, 
« as, perhaps, the ſermons would be which he and 
« I might write upon one text.” P. 47, 48. 

Mr Shaw proclaims himſelf a firm friend to truth 
through the whole of his pamphlet; and tells us re- 
peatedly, that 5 he would deſpiſe himſelf, wete he 
« capable of ſupporting an untruth.” Yet we ſee, 
from the above paſſage, that want of ſale for his 
works was the only thing that prevented him from 
publiſhing what he calls fargeries. I heartily agree 
with Mr Shaw, that Mr Smith's tranſlation of Dau 
and his would be very different poems. 

„ Had I been ignorant of the Galic, leſs credit 
40 might be expected to my narration of facts; but 
« having written a grammatical Analyſis and a Dic- 
« tionary of it, it may be readily believed I ſhould 
« rejoice to have it in my power to produce the ori- 
„ ginals of theſe poems to the public, as the Dic- 
« tionary and Grammar might, perhaps, be ſought 
« after, to help the curious in forming ſome opinion 
« of the original. Thus it would be my intereſt to 
« ſupport the authenticity, did I think it boneſt. 2 
P. 53. 


( 64 ) 


Why ſhould more credit be given to a Highlandet's 
narration of facts, than that of any other perſon? I 
believe I have as much of the amor patriæ as Mr Shaw; 
yet I would not preſume to ſay, that another man 
was not to be credited as ſoon as a Highlander. 
Through almoſt every page of his pamphlet, he 
is conſtantly cautioning the reader not to believe a 
Highlander, even upon oath—and produces in- 
ſtances where even clergymen offered to depone 
to a lie: yet here we ſee him claiming credit to his 
aſſertions merely from his being a Highlander. As 
to the ſacrifice of intereſt ſaid here to have been 
made to truth, it is, like the reſt, without any foun- 
dation. Mr Shaw ſold the property of his Grammar 
a few months after its firſt publication, and had no 
farther concern with the ſale. Mr Jameſon, the 
proprietor, publiſhed a ſecond edition at four ſhillings, 
after Mr Shaw had taten in as many ſubſcribers as 
he could at 10s. 6d.—If he expected ſale for the 
Dictionary, it muſt have been in England; as he 
knew it could not ſell where the language was under- 
flood. ' ; 

We have ſeen, in every inſtance where Mr Shaw 
appeals to facts, he has been, on the moſt unqueſtion- 
able evidence, completely convicted as an impo- 
ſtor and a violator of truth. But there is ſtill an- 
other evidence, which we mean to adduce, whoſe 
teſtimony will not probably be taken on any other 
ſubje& but on that under conſideration. This evi- 
dence is Mr Shaw himſelf, whom we ſhall now call 
to the bar of the public. 


SHAW 
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SHAW contra SHAW. 


Extradts from Mr Shaw's 
Analyſis . 
AN 


inundation of Barbarians 
from the northern parts over« 
whelmed the European continent. 
Letters, as affrighted, fled to the 
Hebrides and Ireland for an aſy- 
lum, where they flouriſhed for ſome 
centuries, P. vi. 


There are not, however, want- 
ing, at this day, proofs ſufficient to 
ſhew the Gael were once a very con- 
fiderable people. As late as the 
. Roman invaſion, all that part of 
Britain north of the Tweed and Sol- 
way Frith, with ſeveral counties of 
South Britain, and all Ireland, with 
the adjacent iſlands, was inhabited 
by the Gael. P. vii. 


All charters, deeds, records, and 
laws, were now written in Latin or 
Scots. And the monaſteries being 
pillaged by Edward, whatever was 
valuable in literature was entirely 
loſt. Ireland, which hitherto was 
ſubjected by no foreign lord, nor 
diſtreſſed by the encroachments of 
a neighbouring ſtate, except ſome 
temporary invaſions by the Danes, 
quietly enjoyed the uſe of its laws, 
language, and liberties. It was at 
this juncture that the Triſh Seana- 
chies and annaliſts (when the Scots, 
having thrown off their extorted al- 
legiance to England, their annals 
and records being irrecoverably de- 
ſtroyed by Edward, wiſhed to have 
ſome account of their own origin) 
invented their hyperbolic and in- 
credible Mileſian expedition from 
Egypt and Spain to Ireland, and 
thence to Scotland by the promon- 
tories of Galloway and Cantire. 
Fordun, having no other materials, 
at once adopted this ſyſtem, which 
gained univerſally in Scotland, 25 


Extract from Mr Shaw's 
Inquiry. 
IN the mean time I did not for- 
get MSS. Since 1 could not find 
the poems in the months of the 
people, I concluded, if they exiſted 
at all, that Mr Macpherſon muſt 
have found them in MSS. ; but as 
] knew the Earſe was never writ- 
ten, I began to deſpair, and to 
doubt, P. 38. ; 

By many it hath been ſaid, that 
the [roilices of Oſſian are taken from 
ſo remote a period of ſociety, as to 
be a ſtrong proof of the antiquity 
of the poem. I grant the ſimilies 
in general are from nature. And 
why ? Becauſe the country deſcri- 
bed as the ſcene of action at this 
day, and its inhabitants, are in ſome 
degree but emerging from a ſtate 
of nature. P. 29» 


We will readily t, that 
part of the conteſts in Ireland, and 
the war with Lochlin, is founded 
in hiſtory; becauſe all the annals of 
Ireland have handed it down to us: 
but the author, in order to ſerve his 
purpoſe, wreſts facts as they may beſt 
ſerve his end; and, apprehenſiveof a 
future detection, labours with t 
zeal to deſtroy the eredit ot all Triſh 
hiſtory, and, with a few bold ſtrokes 
of his pen, obliterate all the Celtic 
learning ever known any where, in 
order to make way for a new ſy- 
ſtem of Celtic emigration and He- 
bridian and Finpalian hiſtory, in 
the Introduction to the Hiſtory of 
Great Britain and Ireland, of which 


20 
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SHAW contra SH AW. 


Extract from Mr Shaw's 
Analyſis. 


til the ingenious Mr Macpherſon | 


publiſhed his IntroduQtion to the 
Hiſtory of Great Britain and Ire- 
Jand, P. viii. | 
Though there were Rog co- 
lonies in Ireland, the Gael of that 
country enjoyed their own laws and 
cuſtoms till the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James I. when the Engliſh 
laws were univerſally eſtabliſhed, 
'This is the reaſon why the Iber- 
no-Galic has more MSS. and books 
than the Caledoniau. In Scotland 
there has been a general deſtruction 
of antient records and books, which 
Ireland has eſcaped. It enjoyed its 
own laws and language till a later 
date, whilſt the Scots-Engliſh very 
eatly became the eſtabliſhed lan- 
guage in North Britain. P. ix, 
. The improvement of the coun- 
try, as well as the minds of the in- 
habitants, has been ſtrangely ne- 
pleted, in an age when every other 
country emerges from obſcurity 
and ignorance, till ſome changes 
were forced upon them by a late 
law, I ſhall not fay how politic. To 
ſee a people naturally capable of 
every improvement, though once 
miſled by ignorance, ſtripped of 
their ancient habits and cuſtoms, 
and deprived of the Scriptures in 
their own tongue, the right of Chri- 
ſtians, never denied to the moſt ſa- 
vage Indians, is at quce a compli- 
cation of inhumagity and impru- 
dence. - Better ſlay their bodies to 
ſecure their affections, as Rome was 
wont to do with heretics to bring 
their ſouls to heaven, than keep 
them in ignorance, with the expec- 
tation that, after ſome generations, 
the Engliſh manners, language, and 
improvements, may begin to dawn. 
At this day, there is no equal num- 
ber of people in Britain ſo uſeful to 
the ſtate. Upon every emergency 
they ſupply our navy with good 
ſgmen, and our armies e 
ant 


Extract: from Mr Shaw"; 
Inquiry. 

nothing was heard before. This 
book was publiſhed on purpoſe to 
een the impoſture of Fingal. 
aa . 
No argument can be adduced in 
favour of Highland learning, from 
their ancient laws; for. none, ac- 
carding to Mr Macpherſon him- 
ſelf, ever exiſted, except the will of 
the chieftain, until ſome partial 


and faint influences of it were felt 


in the reign of the latter Jameſes. 
Private property has not been le- 
gally aſcertained until very lately; 

or the extent of a chief's territory 
depended on the number and valour 
of his vaſſals and followers. Hence 
it is, that few chieftains at this day 
can ſhew charters of any conſider- 
able date, P. 6s. 

In my tour in the Highlands, 8 
reſpectable miniſter begged I would 
ſet about a tranſlation of Fingal ; 
and that he and others would un- 
dertake to prove it the com poſit ion 
of Oſſian, and procure aſſidavits for 
that purpoſe. We need not, thete- 
fore, be ſurpriſed to hear the High- 
landers confidently talk of their 
having ſeen and beard them repeat - 
ed, although none can produce a 
ſpecimen, But to perſiſt in aſſir m- 
ing that he has it, and publiſhin 
diſſertations to prove it; to rail — 
abuſe all who will not believe him, 
is an inſult on the party, and a 
«© degree of ſtubborn audacity the 
„% world bas hitherto been unac- ' 
«© quainted with.” —It is the laſt 
ſubterfuge of guilt. The High- 
landers and Scotch, very partial to 
their country and antiquities, al- 
though the tranſlation might differ 
from what they might have heard 
repeated, would not take the trouble 
to detect it, as even that detection 
might be underſtood as an argu- 
ment againſt their uineneſs. 
They were glad of this pew aud 
unknown henour; and many 8 

t 
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 Snaw contra SHAW. 


Extratts from Mr Shaw's 
Analyſis . 
liant ſoldiers. But ſtrip them of 


their dreſs, language, the name a 
honour of Gael, and they ſoon de- 
enerate. Their habit, language, 
ife, and honour, they always kept 
or patted with at once. The ho- 
nour of the nime, their habit, and 
a Galic ſpeech, have always inſpi - 
red them more than the confeera- 
tion of the _— pn nr 
by preſerving theſe privileges, to 
how acted as their are & foct, 
might have at leaſt one part of the 
community, of whom hey. on any 
emergency, might ſay with the Ro- 
man general, 1 know the tenth 
legion will not deſert me. P. xii. 
On the Iberno-Galic there have 
been written grammars by different 


hands. The Scots and Iriſh Galic, 


though not radically different, are 
two ſeparate dialects of the ſame 
language. The words ate almoſt 
always the ſame, but differently or · 
thographied- The Iriſh, in their 
grammars, have a more uncertaiu 
and various inflection in the termi- 
nation, which the Scots Galic has 
not; and this inclines me to think 
the Scots is the original, and that 
this inflection of termination in Iriſh 
grammar is the mark of an attempt 
by the monks to poliſh it, after the 
manner of the Greek and Latin. 
Father O*Molloy publiſhed his 
Grammatica Latina-Hibernica in 
1zmo at Rome, 1619; and Macur- 
tin, his Elements of the Iriſh, at 
Louvain, 1728: both of which me- 
rit only to be mentioned, P. xiii, 


Unlike the Iriſh, the Scots Galie 
delights to pronounce every letter, 
and is not briſtled over with ſo 

| many 


Extratts from Mr Shaw; 
Inquiry. 
of the names of the heroes in the 
poems being familiar to their ears, 
of which they had often heard men- 
tion made in the tales and fables 
of the Hur in their youthful 
years, and, in ſome degree, at this 
day, could be eaſily es be a little 
*- Caledonian bigotry,” not only 
to believe, but to vouch for their 
being a © literal tranſlation.” P. 71. 


I am conſcious, that, without a 
knowledge of Iriſh learning, we can 
know nothing of the Earſe as a 
tongue, (the Iriſh being the ſtudied 
language, and the Earſe only a di- 
ſtant provincial dialect.) I cannot 
but expreſs my aſtoniſhment at the 
arrogance of any man, who, to 
make way for the produQtion of 
1962, would deſtroy all the archives 
which the Iriſh, acknowledged by 
all the world to have been in the 
cighth century the moſt learned 
nation itt Europe, have been for 
apes labouring to produce. When 
the Highlander knows nothing of 
Iriſh learning, he knows nothing 
of himſelf; and when Iriſh biſtory 
is loſt, Highland genealogy becomes 
very vague. 'The Iriſh had laws, 
many of which have come down to 
our own days, written in the anci- 
ent language. Fordun and Bucha- 
nan, although ſome centuries back, 
having no knowledge of their own 
origin, received the lift of their an- 
cient kings, as recorded in the 
Chrons Scotorum, and other Iriſh 
books. P. 62. 

Thither (to Ireland) the youth 
of England, and other countries, 
went for education; and all the 
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SrHaw contra SHAW. 


Extras from Mr Shaw's 
Analyſis. 


many uſeleſs and quieſcent conſo- 
nants. 'The Englith and French are 
infinitely more difficult to read and 
pronounce, and have many more 
ſilent and mute letters. In the Ga- 
lic there are no ſuch ugly-lookin 
words, as thought, through, ſtrength, 
Ke. P. xv. 

It was not the mercenary conſi- 
deration of intereſt, nor perhaps 
the expectation of fame among my 
countrymen, in whoſe eſteem its 
beauties are too much faded, but a 
taſte for the beauties of the original 
ſpeech of a now learned nation, 
that induced me either to begin, 
or encouraged me to perſevere. 


I beheld with aſtoniſhment the 
learned in Scotland, ſince the revi- 
val of letters, neglect the Galic; as 
if it was not worthy of any pen to 
give a rational account of a ſpeech 
uſed upwards of two thouſand 


years by the inhabitants of more 


than one kingdom. I ſaw, with re- 
gret, a language, once famous in the 
weſtern world, ready to periſh with- 
out any memorial, by the nſe of 
which Galgacus, having aflembled 
his chiefs, rendered the Grampian 
bills impaſſable to legions that had 
conquered the world, and by which 
Fingal inſpired his warriors with 
the defire of immortal fame. I 
wiſhed an account given te the 
world, of a language, thro' which, 
tor fo long a period, the benefits of 
knowledge, and the bleſſings of re- 
ligion, were communicated to ſavage 
clans and roving barbarians, who, 
in paſt ages, becoming civilized, 

ſung 


Extract from Mr Shaw's 
Inquiry. 
popular ſtories of the Highlands 
at this day agree, that every chief- 
tain went thither for education and 
the uſe of arms, from the fourth 
century until the Reformation. I- 
columkill was firſt founded by the 
munificence of the Iriſh; and all 
the abbots and monks | belong- 
ing to it, one abbot only excep- 
ted, until its diſſolntion, were Iriſh. 
All the Highland clergy not only 
ſtudied but received ordination in 
Ireland. The clergy of the Iſlands 
eſpecially, and thoſe of the weſtern 
coaſt, were frequently natives of 
Ireland. Hence it happens, that all 
the poetical compoſitions, ſtories, 
fables, &c. of any antiquity, which 
are repeated in the Highlands at this 
day, are confeſſedly in the Iriſh dia- 
le. Whatever bards exiſted in the 
Highlands, received their education 
at the Iriſh academies; and every 
ſtanza that is remarkably fine or 
obſcure, is ſtill called Galic dhotmhan 
Eirionnach, i. e. deep Iriſh. P. 64. 


Like a true Scotchman, in order 
to make his compoſition more ac- 
ceptable to his countrymen, Mr 
Macpherſon changes the name of 
Fionn Mac Cumbal, the Iriſhman, 
into Fingal, which indeed ſounds 
much better; and ſets him up a 
Scotch king over the ideal kingdom 
of Morven, in the welt of Scotland. 
lt had been a better argument 
for the authenticity, if he had al- 
lowed him to be an Iriſhman, and 
made Morven an Iriſh kingdom, as 
well as made Ireland the ſcene of his 
battles: but, as he muſt needs make 
the hero of an epic poem a * 
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S HAW contra SHAW. 


Extract from Mr Shaw's 
Analyſis. 


ſung the praiſes of Him who taught 
both the tongue to ſound, and the 
thoughts to ſoar, within the walls 
of 4he illuſtrious Iona. P. xvi. 
An acquaintance with the Galic, 
being the mother-tongue of all the 
languages in the weſt, ſeems neceſ- 
fary to every Antiquary who would 
ſtudy the affinity of languages, or 
trace the migrations of the ancient 
races of mankind. Of late it has 
attracted the attention of the learn- 
ed in different parts of Europe; 
and ſhall its beauties be neglected 
by thoſe who have opportunities, 
from their infancy, of underſtand- 
ing it? Antiquity being the taſte of 
the age, ſome acquaintance with 
the Galic hegins juſtly to be deemed 
a part of the Belles Lettres. The 
language that boaſts of the finiſhed 
character of Fingal, muſt richly re- 
ward the curioſity of whoever ſtu- 
dies it, Of this Sir James Foulis is 
a rare inſtance, who, in advanced 
years, has learned to read and write 
it; and now drinks of the Pierian 
ſpring untainted; by reading frag- 
ments of Poetry in Fingal's own 
language. P. xvii. | 


The richneſs of a language con- 
ſiſts in the number of its primitives, 
and their capacity of various com- 
poſition. The original ſimple prin- 
ciples of the Galic make it far ex- 
cel any of the modern, and rival the 
moſt ancient languages. The little 
variegated flection of its nouns and 
verbs, which is peculiar to itſelf, 
and the abundance of its compoſi- 
tions, render it capable of beauti- 
fully deſcribiug and expreſſing the 
emotions of the mind, without the 
aid of foreign words; hence it is, 
that the illiterare peaſant on the 
hills of Scotland, having, in his 
infancy, had his mind ſtored with 
a certain number of primitives and 


their 


Extract. from Mr Shaw's 
Inquiry. 
character, it was too great honour 
for any other country but Scotland 
to bave given birth to ſo conſider- 
able a perſonage. P. 34. 

Names are quoted who have gi- 
ven the originals.—-Some of thoſe 
I am acquainted with; and none of 
them (for nobody could be more 
diligent and inquiſitive than I have 
been) could ever produce any thing 
but a few ſcattered fabulous ſtanzas, 
ſometimes repreſenting the heroes 
as men, at other times as giants; 
ſometimes probable, and often mar- 
vellous; none of which can bear a 
tranſlation.—All they (the High- 
landers) could repeat was nothing 
but a few fabulous and marvellous 
verſes, or ſtories concerning Fionn 
Mac Cumbal, alias Fingal, ind his 
Fiona or followers, challng each o- 
ther from land to ifland, ſtriding 
from mountain to mountain, or 
crofling a frith at a hop, with the 
help of his ſpear. There was much 
of enchantments, fairies, goblins, 
incantations, rhimes, and the ſe- 
cond-fight. When I heard thoſe of 
one country, I heard all; for they 
all repeated in general the ſame ſto- 
ries: and when I had the narration 
of a few, I hadevery thing, P. $7. 

I can ſhew, from the language 
of religion, for although Earſe was 
never the vehicle of learning, and 
fierce chieftains would not ſubmit 
to civil government, yet religion, 
blended with ſuperſtition, was in 


ſome degree acknowledged by them, 


nay, from even the ſtile of the pul- 
pit at preſent in the Highlands, 
and the few books of piety they 
have lately publiſhed, that the Iriſh 
Galic was the language of law, di- 
vinity, and poetry, The common 
Catechiſm, the Confeſſion of Faith, 
the verſion of the Plaims ſung in 
churches, are written in Iriſh ; and 
the language of the miniſter when 
he preacheth, and the extempora- 
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SHAW contra SHAW. 


Extract. from Mr Shaw's 
ö A nalyſis. 


their different modes of infection, 
by an caſy, though a various com- 
bination with a certain number of 
particles, ſpeaks his language with 
elocution, « natural Demoſthenes; 
and there is no word in the lan- 
Feb, however compounded, but 

e underſtands. Neither is this 
language deficient in the terms 
of art. In Ethics, Juriſprudence, 
Theology, and Natural Hiſtory, 
words are not wanting to ex» 
preſs our thoughts, and to in- 
ſtruct others: even in Mathema- 
ties, and Natural Philoſophy in all 
its parts, terms can eaſily be ren - 
dered from the Greek into the Ga- 
lic, by decompoſing them in the 
original, and then tranſlating and 
joining them afreſh; an advanta 
of which no modern — 
poſſeſſed. P. cxi, 

Sounds are either quick or flow, 
rough or ſmooth, ſtrong or feeble. 
From the various modifications of 
theſe in a language, may, perhaps, 
be diſcovered, the manners, the 
temperament, and feelings of a 
people, at the time of its formation. 
The Gael, when their language was 
formed, ſcem to have been in that 
ſtate of ſociety, when the arts of 
peace and war were nut entirely 
ſtrangers; when it was an appro» 
ved maxim, to “ bind the ſtrong 
in arms, but ſpare the feeble 
hand; be a ſtream of many tides 
** againſt the foes of thy people, 
«© but like the gale that moves the 
„ graſs to thoſe who aſk thy aid.” 
—Parcere ſubjettis, debellare ſuper- 
bos. Such was the genius of the 
language in the days of Trenmorand 
of Fingal; and even now it is the 
molt ſuited either to rouſe the ſoul 
to feats of arms, or inſpire pity in 
the relentleſs breaſt; 

© To ſoften rocks, and bend the 
knotted oak.” P. cxxvii. 


No language is more AA 


* 


Extract. from Mr Shaw's 
Inquiry. 

neous effuſion of the peaſant's 
prayer, border upon it. As they 
received in the Highlands their 
knowledge of the Chriſtian religion 
from Icolumkill, and Icolumkill 
from Ireland, all the terms in divi- 
nity are immediately Iriſh, and in 
the remote parts of the Highlands, 
at this day, not well underſtood. 
The Earſe dialcQ is rather barren 
of words, having never been eulti- 
vated ; and the preacher that intro- 
duceth any idea beyond the Cal- 
viniſtic ſyſtem, is difficultly under- 
ſtood.—It will be in vain to reaſon 
abſtractedly, even on morality; 
and the audience, not only ſtrau- 

ers to the ſentiment, but even to 

e expreſſion, cannot always com- 
prehend the ſpeaker, P. 65. 


When I aſked, and particularly 
thoſe who were poſſe ſſed of any 
poetry, ſongs, or tales, who Fionn 
was for he is not known by the 
name of Fingal by any—I was an- 
ſwered, that he was an Iriſhman, 
if a man; for they ſometimes 
thought him a giant, and that he 
lived in Ireland, and ſometimes 
came over to hunt in the High- 
lands, This is the univerſal voice 
of all the Highlanders, excepting 
thoſe who are poſſeſſed of abilities 
and knowledge to peruſe the work 
of Mr Macpherſon, and are taught 
by nationality to ſupport an idle 
controverly. 


In the Chronicon Scotorum, from 
which the liſt of the Scotch kings 
is taken, and the pretended manu- 
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S HAW contra SHA w, 


Extract: from Mr Shaw's 
Analyſis. 

of rhyme than the Galic: it is not, 
like the Greek and Latin, chajned 
to certain terminations, which re- 
fuſe rhyme; but at once admits of 
all the variety of ancient and mo- 
dern verfication. Final rhyme in 
Galic does not conſiſt in termina · 
tions of ſimilar letters, but in the 
laſt ſtrongly pronounced vowel or 
diphthong in a word. P. exxix, 


The Galie poetry, unlike the Eng- 


liſh, which is Nen confined to 
diflyllables and monoſyllables, ad- 
mits of words of any length. Ga- 


lie poets never yet wrote by any 


other rule than the ear, and cer- 
tain pieces of muſic; and for that 
reaſon, though we may eaſily ſee 
what ſort of meaſure each piece de- 
lights in, the uniformity of the 
ſame number of ſimilar meaſures 
in every line does not always re- 
turn. P. cxxx. 

The meaſure of Offian's poetry 
is very irregular and various. Ge- 
nerally he bas cquplets of cight, 
though they do not rhyme, and ſe- 
ven, and ſometimes nine ſyllables. 
"Theſe feet are moſt commoniy tro- 
chee and dadtyle. The trochee oc- 
cupies the firſt, dactyle the ſecond 
and third, and a long ſyllable ends 
the line. 


Extract: from Mr Shaw's 
| Inquiry. 

ſeen in the Hebrides, there is not 
one ſyllable faid of ſuch a name as 
Fingal. A man fo thirſty after 
fame; would ſurely court an oppor · 
tynity of meeting the cotemporary 
Romans, who certainly would not 
fail to make mention of fo great a 
hero, P. 35. | 


It is impoſſible, if ever they ex- 
iſted, that the bards and others, 
who could write, within theſe three 
laſt centuries, ſhould not have col- 
lected them. Whateyer ſongs and 
epiſcdes Offian ſung, did not long 
ſurvive himſelf; and it was difficult 
for former bards to anticipate the 
compoſitions of the age of chiyalry. 
P. 6 , * 


All the Highlands has not yet 
been able to ſhew three lines, ex- 
cepting thoſe Mr Macpherſon. pub- 
liſhed as-a ſpecimen, and which, 
in reality, in his own tranſlation. 
If they believe themſelves, let them 
enjoy it, and not attempt to bully 
the world into a belief of that for 
which no ſort of evidence has yet 
been produced. 


After what has been ſaid, it is doubtful whether 
the following paragraph of Mr Shaw's pamphlet, 
ought to be read with more. ſurpriſe or contempt. 
It is taken verbatim from p. 37. where he ſays, © / 
« never yet could diſſemble nor perſonate a hypocrite *,— 
&« Truth has always been dearer to me than my country. 
« T can ſhow Dr Johnſon, that there is one Scotch- 


A man may ſmile, and ſmile, and be a villain, SHAKESPEARE. 
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t man who loves truth better than his country, and 
cc that I am a ſturdy enough moraliſt to declare it.” 
The few following vocables, being among the fimples 
and moſt generally underſtood, are given from Mr Shaw's 
Dictionary, vol. ii. (Engliſh and Gaelic), as a ſpecimen of 
his boaſted knowledge of the Celtic. The Engliſh reader 
has no occaſion to truſt to the juſtice of my tranſlations of 
Mr Shaw's Gaelic vocables back into Engliſh. Let him 
turn up Shaw, vol. i. (Gaelic and Engliſh); and he will 
ſee theſe words bear the identical meaning which I have 
given them. Let him look for Mair in vol. ii. and 
among the vocables ſaid to explain it in Gaelic, he will 
find DuAis. Let him look for Duais in the firſt volume, 
and he will find the Engliſh to be a reward; and ſo of all 


the reſt. 
Engliſh. Mr Shaw's tranſ- Genuine * 
lation. of Mr Shaw's 
: Gaelic. 
* Oozy Salach Dirty. 
ö Merit Duais A reward 
Novice Brathair og eag lis A young brother of 
the church. 
Ox Bo A cow. 
Poſſeſſion Ceart uſt. 
Adviſeable Glic iſe, knowing. 
Prize Creach Plunder. 
A flat Air an talabh On the ground. 
Wearing Aodach Cloth. _. 
Waſh Bog Soft, penetrable. 
Upon Aird High. 
Vapour Gal Weeping. 
Vacant Saor Free. 
Swift Fatrom Light. 
Spirit Anal Breath. 
Signal Dealbh A picture. 
Pit Deirc Alms. 
Outſide An leathamach 'The out half. 
Offence Scannal Slander. 
Mood Crioch End, concluſion. 2 
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Though the hurry of avocations, more important 
to me than a detection of Mr Shaw, has induced me 
to be very brief in diſcuſſing the ſubject, I fear the 
reader will think, that more than enough to confute 
my antagoniſt has been already written. But every 
day that I delay the publication, brings new matter 
to my hands. Since my deſign has become known, 
I have had ſeveral intimations relative to the ſtrange 
conduct and unequalled abſurdity of Mr Shaw, du- 
ring his inveſtigating peregrination, to uſe the words 
of his patron, through the Highlands of Scotland. 
This ſubject, however, is too mean in itſelf, and too 
unintereſting to the public, to merit their attention. 
It is ſufficient to obſerve, that it would be difficult 
to diſtinguiſh, whether our Inquirer's vanity or his 
folly was greateſt. In places where he was not known, 
at leaſt where he thought he was not known, he en- 
deavoured to paſs for a man of fortune, who was ma- 
king a tour of pleaſure. Where men were no ſtran- 
gers to his ſituation, he became a ſuppliant for ſub- 
ſcriptions to his Dictionary; thus aſſuming the cha- 
racter of gentleman and beggar, as beſt ſuited his va- 
nity or his neceſſities. In ſome places, however, 
what may be near the truth came out; where he ac- 
knowledged that he was travelling the Highlands, at 
the expence of. ſome. perſons in England, to gather 
facts and arguments againſt the authenticity of Oſ- 
ſian's Poems. Though nothing our author ſays is to 
be implicitly taken for truth, there is an appearance 
of it in what has been laſt mentioned. Though his 
expences could not have been great, and the horſes 
he ſo often and ſo pompouſly mentioned were only 
Highland ponies, it cannot be ſuppoſed, that from the 
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wretched ſtipend allowed to him as a private tutor, 
he could have defrayed thoſe expences, ſmall as they 
might have been. There is therefote reaſon to be- 
lieve, that another great writer looſed his purſe- 
ſtrings for our author, upon the above occaſion. 
There was the more need for this ſeaſonable aid, as 
the diſagreeable manner of our traveller diſguſted the 
people in general; and made them, with regard to 
him, depart from the characteriſtical hoſpitality of 
their country. 'To the inferior ſort, who are by na- 
ture polite and affable to ſtrangers, his forward pre- 
ſumption became intolerable ;- and their averſion to 
him and his inquiries, was much heightened, by the 
ſtrange and unintelligible gibberiſh which he _ 
under the name of Gatdlic. 

No wonder, therefore, that they were fo uncom- 
municative with reſpect to a man, whom they diſliked 
for his manner, and deſpiſed for his ignorance, 

Doctor Johnſon, ſomewhere in the RanBLER, ad- 
viſes his reader, when he wiſhes to know a man's pri- 
vate character, to apply to his ſervants. John 
Stewart, who attended Mr Shaw etbrough the High- 
lands in that capacity, is at preſent hair-dteſſer to a 
friend of mine. I inquired if he remembered of his 
maſter creeping on all fours into houſes in the High- 
lands? He mentioned two inſtances as the only ones 
he could point out. He ſaid they were obliged to 
creep into Mr Shaw's father's in the iſle of Arran: 
The other inſtance, I forbear to mention, as it 
would add no luftre to Mr Shaw's character as # 

clergyman. I am well aware of the cenſure I may 
meet with, even from the humane and liberal, for 
throwing out this inſinuation againſt Me Shaw, on 


account 


1 
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account of his original obſcurity. - My benevolence 


is particularly hurt, while juſtice to my country 


compels my hand to draw the picture: But a man 


brought up in one of the humbleſt cottages in the 


Highlands, might have even deigned to enter others 
equally low, without any national reflections. This 


obſervation flows not from that arrogance, with 
which aſſuming wealth exults over the ſons of miſery 


and diſtreſs. To convince Mr Shaw how little I, 
would have conſidered his poverty as a ftigma, had 
he acted the part of an honeſt man, I ſcruple not to 
inform him, that my own family, during the lifetime 
of my father, was reduced from a ſtate of opu- 
lence, to a-ſituation nearly equal to his own. 


I inquired at the ſame John Stewart as to the 


amazing ſums of money which Mr Shaw talks of 


having ſpent for ſnuff, whiſky, &c. in the High- 


lands. As to the ſnuff, he declares it did not coſt 


Mr Shaw one penny. Whiſky. and money, given fot 
information, he believes, could not exceed two 


guineas z at leaſt he can depone that it was within 
three; as he uſed generally to tell the people, after 


they had recited their poems, and he had taken 


them down in writing, that they had no merit, and 


therefore he would give them nothing for their 


trouble. Mr Shaw ſays, he made offer to Profeſſor 


Macleod of ſo many half-crowns; I wiſh he had re- 


membered another perſon who, ſtood far more in 


need of them, .and had ſurely a prior claim upon Mr. 
Shaw. This poor felloßß Fore his cloaths in Mr 
Shaw's ſervice, who had the immorality - to defraud. 


*E 0 him 
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him of his wages, of which he has never yet re. 


ccived, one, ſhilling, Mr Shaw's pretence for this 


fraud, was, that the ſervant loſt a pair of ſtockings 
out of his pocket i in paſling to one of the ifleg, 

But it is now high, time to diſmiſs this diſagree. 
able ſubject. The ftriftures I have made may per. 
haps be thought ſevere, though juſt. But our au- 
_ thor, by infamouſly traducing the characters of others, 
| deprived himſelf of every kind of title to any lenity 
with reſpect to his own. His diſregard to that common 
veracity, which prudence ſuggeſts, where principle 
fails, has been detected, expoſed, and deſervedly 
reprobated, in the courſe of theſe pages. If the 
language uſed has been ſometimes harſh, the reader 
muſt aſcribe that circumſtance to a warmth of tem- 
per, in which an honeſt indignation rites againſt 
every breach of truth. | 

Mr Shaw merits nothing, perhaps, beyond a con- 

temptuous ſilence, or, at moſt, that pointed tidicule 
which cuts deeper than ſcrious refutation- But had 
I even any talents for the former, the latter had be- 
come neceſſary, as I was groſsly and publicly attack- 
ed by a man to whom I had been civil, if not friends 
ly, in private life. 


| Mr Shaw s Letters to the author, mentioned 
| agg TC were written after he had performed his 


perambulation through, the Highlands, and after his ' 


pretended conviction of the impoſture of Oſſian's 
Poems. 
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